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By  Way  of  Introduction 

The  present  publication  has  a  twofold  purpose.  First,  it  wants  to  introduce  the  treasure  chambei 
itself.  Since  it  is  unique  and  has  been  a  source  of  extraordinary  enrichment  and  advancement  to 
learning,  and  will  continue  so  for  generations  to  come,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  an  account  of  its 
growth  and  its  content. 

Secondly,  the  publication  wants  to  introduce  the  Institute  of  Syriac  Manuscript  Studies,  located 
at  the  Lutheran  School  of  Theology  at  Chicago.  This  account  tells  about  the  circumstances  whuh 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  Institute,  and  introduces  the  persons  who  as  founders  made  this  mstim 
tion  possible.  It  also  wants  to  memorialize  the  festivities  which  in  connection  with  the  opening  ut 
the  Institute  took  place  on  October  18-20,  1979. 
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The  following  pages  introduce  the  collection  itself.  I  he  collection  is  an  accomplishment  b\  ro 
fessor  Arthur  Voobus  who  was  formerly  at  the  University  of  Tartu,  Estonia,  and  at  the  Baltic 
University,  Hamburg-Pinneberg,  Germany,  and  then  at  the  Lutheran  School  of  Theology  at  ucago 
(1948-77),  and  is  at  present  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Languages  an 

Civilizations.  .  ,  , 

He  has  published  nearly  90  books  and  monographs  and  over  300  other  studies.  A  volume  tit  u 
A  Tribute  to  Arthur  Voobus  (Louvain-Chicago  1977)  by  nearly  40  leading  international  experts,  cl  itec 
Prof.  Robert  H.  Fischer,  honors  his  discoveries  of  manuscript  sources,  his  manuscript  studies, 
historical  research  and  his  unique  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  learning. 
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On  the  Pathways  of  the  Syrian  Orient 
in  Pursuit  of  Manuscript  Treasures 

by  TROFESSOR  ARTHUR  VOOBUS 


Co  untless  times  I  have  been  asked  why  do  I 
write  only  research  works  when  many  would 
welcome  a  popularly  written  book  about  all  my 
explorations  and  discoveries  which  according  to 
their  results  must  involve  very  exciting  ex- 
periences  and  even  adventures  in  detective  work 
in  tracing  great  treasures.  All  this  is  very  true. 


It  has  been  a  treasure  hunt  which  in  itself  is 
very  exciting.  Moreover,  this  has  taken  place  in 
oriental  lands  and  among  people  closer  to  the 
cradle  of  primitive  Christianity  and  peoples 
with  exotic  backgrounds,  customs  and  cultures. 
Moreover,  every  maior  discovery  involves 
special  exciting  exf  es.  And  how  every 
discovery  brings  an  enrichment  to  our 
knowledge  is  also  startling  and  certainly  in- 
teresting  for  a  wider  public.  I  feel  sorry  that  I 
have  had  to  disappoint  all  these  well-meant  in¬ 
quiries  by  saying  that  my  time  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  taken  up  by  making  my  discoveries 
available  to  the  world  of  learning  by  editions, 
translations  of  them  and  by  research  works. 

It  is  very  fitting,  however,  on  this  special 
occasion  that  a  somewhat  fuller  expose  is  given 
of  the  explorations,  the  accompanying  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  the  results.  Moreover,  it  is 
necessary  to  conjure  up  something  of  this  work 
and  its  results  since  in  the  entire  history  of 
Syriac  studies  it  is  a  chapter  for  which  there  is 
no  precedent  or  parallel.  I  also  think  that  on 
this  special  occasion  it  is  appropriate  that 
something  is  added  about  what  a  scholar  feels 
while  working  on  manuscripts  — those  joys  and 
disappointments  which  he  usually  does  not 
mention  in  his  account  of  the  results  of  his 
research.  And  even  some  impromptu  comments 
emanating  from  these  experiences  are  not 
superfluous. 
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count  of  the  results  of  his  research.  And  even 
some  impromptu  comments  emanating  from 
these  experiences  are  not  superfluous. 

The  following  lines  will  lead  the  thoughts  of 
the  reader  in  an  unusual  direction.  It  is  a  direc¬ 
tion  that  is  far  from  the  normal  traffic.  Very 
seldom  do  scholars  meet  one  another  on  these 
untrodden  pathways  in  the  lands  washed  by  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris. 


In  the  residence  of  the  Chaldean  Patriarch  in  Baghdad,  Iraq. 


the  miserable  and  dismal  picture  in  this  respect 
in  academic  circles,  1  have  retained  this  convic¬ 
tion  as  shown  by  my  many  publications  in  the 
service  of  solidarity  with  the  suffering  part  of 
mankind  in  communist  slavery,  and  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  preserving  freedom.  These,  written  since 
1948,  have  given  a  prognosis  which  time  has 
proven  to  be  true  and  accurate. 


Thus  I  have  cleared  my  conscience  and  1 
have  no  part  in  all  these  man-made  disasters 
which  have  been  brought  upon  this  nation 
threatening  its  freedom  and  survival.  The  same 
high  standards  are  valid  also  in  the  scholarly 
obligations.  It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  an 
academic  teacher  cannot  simply  enjoy  the  work 
done  by  other  scholars,  but  he  has  himself  the 
heavy  obligation  to  carry  out  his  own  part  in 
the  ongoing  research.  Only  in  this  way  can  he 
fulfil  the  noble  task  and  role  entrusted  into  his 
hands.  I  regard  this  as  a  special  privilege  in  my 
life  that  I  could  inhale  this  spirit  from  my  Alma 
Mater,  the  University  of  Tartu,  Estonia,  which 
in  this  year  celebrates  its  350th  anniversary. 
This  was  a  place  where  1  met  with  men  of 
human  greatness,  ennobled  hearts  and  illumined 
spirits  — a  source  of  inspiration  for  those  who 
were  looking  for  the  true  meaning  of  learn¬ 
ing— of  renowned  scholars  whose  living  example 
has  had  a  lasting  impact  upon  me  and  has  in¬ 
spired  me  to  tackle  long-range  research  projects 
and  undertakings  related  to  them. 


Before  this  excursion  begins,  some 
preliminary  comments  are  necessary  to  make 
understandable  the  background  of  these  large- 
scale  and  long-range  undertakings  presented 
here. 

First  some  words  of  general  nature  about 
the  factors  which  have  shaped  my  inner  man 
and  formed  the  self-understanding  of  my  posi¬ 
tion  as  an  academic  teacher.  By  way  of  in¬ 
troduction  I  should  say  that  regarding  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  academic  teacher,  I  have  had  only 
the  highest  opinion.  In  my  deepest  convictions 
the  dignity  of  an  academic  teacher  involves  im¬ 
mense  obligations  and  these  in  every  respect. 
The  role  of  a  learned  man  in  a  free  society  must 
lead  to  a  deeper  sense  of  the  responsibility 
towards  the  society  and  the  world.  Over  against 
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It  was  with  this  equipment  that  1,  as  a  very 
young  scholar,  having  in  the  previous  year  earn¬ 
ed  my  Master’s  degree,  began  to  make  my  first 
>teps  in  an  area  for  which  1  was  destined.  It  was 
.  it h  the  feeling  of  reverential  awe  that  in 
vlarch  1935  I  stepped  over  the  threshold  ot  the 
eading  room  for  oriental  manuscripts  in  the 
Staatsbibliotek  in  Berlin.  Closer  acquaintance 
vith  manuscript  sources  brought  new  exutt- 
nent  for  my  studies.  Every  new  finding 
.Emulated  closer  investigation  and  this  in  turn 
opened  up  new  vistas.  The  scales  tell  from  m\ 
?yes!  1  realized  that  a  very  important  domain 
iad  been  overlooked  — namely,  the  domain  o 
uscript  research —  without  which  no  hope 
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exists  for  the  advancement  in  this  area  of 
research.  It  was  then  that  I  decided  to  pursue 
research  on  manuscripts  deposited  in  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  in  the 
West. 

There  was  something  further  which  I  began 
to  see  in  a  way  as  no  one  else,  since  everyone 
stood  under  the  spell  of  a  very  misleading  ax¬ 
iom,  namely,  that  all  the  manuscript  sources 
necessary  for  research  on  literary,  intellectual, 
spiritual,  and  religious  culture  of  the  Syrian 
Orient,  were  located  in  the  libraries  of  Europe, 
and  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  consult 
the  manuscripts  available  in  these  collections 
and  conveniently  described  in  the  catalogues. 
Every  study  published  in  the  field  of  Syriology 
could  testify  to  this  for  they  did  not  reveal  the 
slightest  awareness  that  these  materials, 
however  valuable,  were  only  a  part  of  the  total 
spectrum  of  the  extant  evidence.  And  so  it  has 
happened  that  no  one  in  the  West  had  conceiv¬ 
ed  the  idea  of  the  need  of  an  exploration  for 
new  manuscript  sources  in  the  Syrian  Orient. 

In  this  connection  it  is  very  appropriate  to 
remember  the  actions  undertaken  by  Elias 
Assemani,  a  Lebanese  Christian  in  the  service 
of  Pope  Clement  XI.  His  undertaking  marks  an 
important  event  at  the  beginning  of  the  search 
for  Syriac  manuscripts,  although  it  started  with 
a  mishap  in  1707.  He  was  dragged  out  of  the 
Nile  River  along  with  34  oriental  manuscripts 
after  the  boat  which  was  carrying  him  and  his 
precious  cargo  had  sunk.  He  was  on  the  first 
stage  of  his  exploration  for  manuscripts  in  the 
Syrian  monastery  in  the  Egyptian  Desert.  The 
manuscripts  were  allowed  to  dry  and  their 
transport  continued  towards  Rome  to  become 
the  foundation  of  the  manuscript  collection  in 
the  Vatican.  However,  Assemani  utilized  riches 
which  he  did  not  discover  since  these  had  been 
known  through  travelers.  Moreover,  Assemani 
never  extended  his  horizon  farther  than  this 
particular  monastery,  and  did  not  conceive  an 
idea  of  exploration. 

With  regard  to  the  treasures  in  the  Syriac 
manuscript  collections  kept  in  the  ancient 
libraries  in  Europe,  it  must  be  said  that  there 
never  had  been  active  under-takings  initiated  to 
search  out  manuscripts  from  their  hiding  places 


in  the  Syrian  Orient.  Behind  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  these  collections  of  manuscripts  there 
has  been  immense  luck.  These  manuscript 
treasures  in  the  most  precious  part  have  flowed 
to  them  —  without  any  particular  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  collections.  The  fabulous  riches  of 
one  treasure  house  has  played  a  unique  role. 
This  is  the  Syrian  Jacobite  Monastery  of  S. 

Mary  Deipara  (Deir  as  -  Suryan)  in  the  Nitrian 
desert  in  Egypt.  Moreover,  the  Syrians 
themselves  have  taken  care  in  increasing  this 
already  rich  collection  so  that  all  this  would  be 
ready  when  one  day  they  would  begin  to  flow 
into  the  European  Libraries.  The  historical 
records  tell  that  in  the  year  932  this  treasure 
house  received  an  accretion  of  350  additional 
manuscripts  through  the  good  services  of  the 
Abbot  Moshe  of  Nisibis  who  obtained  them  in 
Mesopotamia  and  transported  them  to  this  fam¬ 
ed  library.  A  part  of  this  collection  went  later 


Dangerous  places  necessitate  protection  by  Christian  hunters. 


to  the  Vatican,  some  to  Berlin,  and  the  far 
greater  part  into  the  British  Museum.  Thus,  this 
treasure  chamber  has  been  active  as  an  inter¬ 
mittent  well  from  which  periodically  new  con¬ 
tingents  of  manuscripts  have  flowed  into  the 
libraries  of  Europe  where  gifts  and  offerings  for 
sale  have  gradually  increased  their  contents. 
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Perhaps  this  very  lucky  situation  has  to  do 
with  a  kind  of  waiting  and  passive  attitude 
which  has  shaped  the  mood  in  the  precincts  of 
Syriac  studies. 

How  did  1  conceive  the  idea  to  become 
engaged  in  exploration  work  in  search  for 
unknown  manuscripts  in  the  Orient?  I  had  no 
interest  in  adventures  as  such,  much  less  in 
travelling;  but  all  was  prompted  by  my  various 
extensive  research  projects  which  compelled  me 
to  search  for  new  pathways  and  open  up  new 
plateaus.  Thus,  against  the  assurances  that  in 
the  field  of  Syriac  literature  all  the  records  are 
in  the  great  libraries  in  Rome,  London,  Paris 
and  Berlin,  I  left  the  axiom  for  others  and 
wanted  to  look  myself  into  the  actual  situation. 

This  undertaking  was  necessary  in  order  to 
clarify  the  situation  with  respect  to  manuscript 
collections  in  the  Syrian  Orient  about  which 
almost  nothing  was  certainly  known.  The  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  some  of  the  catalogues  and 


In  the  Monastery  of  Alqosh,  near  Mosul,  Iraq. 


hand  lists  of  manuscripts  published  long  ago 
had  become  completely  antiquated  because  of 
the  upheavals  and  catastrophies  which  had 
swept  over  the  Syrian  Orient  bringing  distress 
and  destruction  to  the  people  who  have  had  to 


suffer  so  frequently.  It  could  therefore  be  assum¬ 
ed  that  information  about  the  old  locations  of 
the  manuscript  collections  was  no  longer 
tenable  and  that  new  places  had  been  establish¬ 
ed  for  them  or  for  parts  of  them.  It  could  also 
be  feared  that  during  such  gruesome  times  the 
number  of  the  extant  manuscripts  was  reduced. 
As  a  result,  nothing  was  known  for  sure  about 
the  fate  of  the  manuscripts  in  many  a  collec¬ 
tion.  Thus,  my  work  became  an  exploration  in¬ 
tended  to  shed  light  on  a  terra  incognita  —  with 
all  the  disappointments  as  well  as  surprises 
which  an  undertaking  like  this  can  present. 

Facing  such  a  task,  I  undertook  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  and  thorny  assignment.  It  was  then  that  I 
decided  to  undertake  methodological  and 
systematic  exploration  of  the  entire  Syrian 
Orient.  This  decision  inaugurated  a  long  period 
of  manuscript  research,  much  longer  than  I 
could  have  envisioned  at  that  time.  This  is 
precisely  what  has  occupied  all  my  life  and  my 
work. 


II 

This  exploration  turned  out  to  be  a  large- 
scale  undertaking.  I  have  traversed  the  plains  of 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia;  I  have  visited  the 
monasteries,  churches  and  residences  of  patriar¬ 
chs,  of  metropolitans  and  bishoprics  from  Sinai 
in  Egypt  to  the  Armenian  borders  and  from 
Sharfeh  in  Lebanon  to  the  Western  provinces 
of  Iran.  I  have  penetrated  the  difficult  mountain 
regions  of  Kurdistan  and  Tur  Abdin,  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  sacristies,  cellars,  church  chests  and 
bookcases  in  many  private  homes;  and  all  this 
on  an  extended  scale,  as  evidenced  by  my  34 
research  trips  from  this  country  to  these  areas.  1 
have  visited  places  which  have  brought  disap¬ 
pointment  as  well  as  places  which  have  left 
elating  memories  which  will  remain  with  me  as 
long  as  I  live,  d  hereby  I  have  done  something, 
indeed,  which  in  scope,  extent  and  execution 
has  no  parallel. 

1  invite  the  readers  to  accompany  me  on 
some  of  these  pathways  in  the  lands  of  the 
Syrian  Orient  where  I  have  carried  out  my 
search  for  new  manuscript  sources  in  the  service 
of  advancing  research  in  this  field. 
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Th  e  searching  began  with  the  collections  of 
manuscripts  in  Palestine  where  the  most  impor- 
tant  collection  is  in  the  Syrian  Monastery  of  St. 
Mark  in  Jerusalem.  Only  very  little  had  been 
known  of  its  content.  There  I  had  the  first  of 
many  surprises. 

The  waves  of  excitement  carried  me  into 
Lebanon,  where  one  can  hardly  move  a  foot 
without  coming  across  some  monastery,  her- 
mitage  or  chapel.  Many  ot  these  monasteries 
harbor  collections  of  manuscripts  although 
small.  The  largest  and  most  important  one  is  in 
the  patriarchate  of  the  Syrian  Catholic  Church 
located  in  the  Monastery  of  Sharfeh,  Harissa. 

Still  greater  excitements  were  waiting  for  me 
in  Syria,  a  country  which  in  comparison  with 
Lebanon  presents  an  entirely  different 
physiognomy.  The  atmosphere  here  changes 
drastically.  The  scarcity  of  churches  and 
monasteries  in  this  basically  Moslem  state  is 
very  conspicuous.  Yet,  remnants  of  once  very 
strong  and  flourishing  Christian  communities 
have  survived  also  here  along  with  remnants  of 
once  very  great  literary  riches  which  occasion¬ 
ally  have  harbored  precious  records.  The 
greatest  thrill  came  when  my  search  took  me  to 
the  residence  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Syrian  Or¬ 
thodox  Church  in  Damascus  where  I  saw 
manuscripts  never  before  seen  in  the  West.  Un¬ 
forgettable  remains  the  moment  when  after 
several  annual  visits  and  periods  of  study  there 
in  the  residence  of  the  patriarch,  I  was  finally 
allowed  to  enter  the  literary  sanctuary,  the 
library,  and  stand  face  to  face  with  the  entire 
collection  of  manuscripts  containing  so  many 
unique  records.  The  feeling  of  elation  at  being 
the  very  first  scholar  from  the  West  to  have  had 
the  privilege  to  be  in  the  midst  of  all  these  uni¬ 
que  records  and  investigate  them,  remains  in¬ 
delible  in  my  memory. 

Then  the  exploration  was  extended  still  far¬ 
ther  to  Mesopotamia,  the  homeland  of  ancient 
Syrian  Christianity.  Its  southern  part,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  Baghdad  constitutes  the  greatest 
attraction,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  nor¬ 
thern  part  of  Mesopotamia  in  Iraq.  Here  one 
senses  an  entirely  different  atmopshere  in  the 
compact  Christian  communities  in  Bartelli, 
Qaraqosh,  Tell  Keph,  Alqosh,  Qaramles,  etc., 
and  celebrated  monasteries  like  Mar  Mattai, 


Mar  Hormizd,  Mar  Behnam,  Alqosh  and  Mar 
Giwargis  which  cluster  around  Mosul,  the 
celebrated  center  of  Christian  strength  in  every 
direction.  The  almost  total  absence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  Byzantine  origin  is  a  clear  sign  of  a 
different  world  of  the  indigenous  Syrian  Chris¬ 
tianity. 


On  the  way  to  the  Monastery  oj  Mar  Mattai,  near  Mosul, 
Iraq.  In  places  without  wails  only  a  mule  or  donkey  can  find 
the  way. 


However,  the  greatest  excitements  in  the 
northern  regions  of  Iraq  have  been  eclipsed  by 
periodic  wars  making  these  riches  inaccessible. 
Also  in  this  situation  I  have  had  immense  luck. 
In  one  summer  when  the  war  between  the 
Kurds  and  the  Iraqi  government  was  raging,  a 
helping  hand  was  given  to  me  by  the  Arab 
military  commander  in  Mosul,  who  not  only 
gave  me  permission  to  visit  the  great 
monasteries  in  the  vicinity  but  also  gave  me  a 
military  escort  to  carry  out  my  work.  Indeed, 
the  situation  was  precarious  and  risky.  When 
day  dawned  the  area  was  under  the  control  of 
the  government,  but  when  it  became  dark  the 
military  forces  were  withdrawn  into  Mosul  and 
the  Kurds  descended  from  their  hiding  places  in 
the  mountains.  Then  they  were  the  rulers  over 
these  areas,  setting  traps  and  planting  mines  in 
the  roads.  I  often  think  of  this  assistance  for  I 
am  certain  that  no  western  military  commander 
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would  have  come  to  the  aid  of  a  strange  scholar 
coming  from  the  East  and  wanting  to  search  for 
manuscripts  insignificant  in  their  eyes.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  very  strange  expedition  which  started 
from  the  Hotel  Rafidain  in  Mosul,  headed  by 
an  armored  car  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers, 
then  my  taxi,  followed  by  the  second  armored 
car  with  another  detachment  of  soldiers.  The 
first  trip  has  impressed  indelible  memories  on 
me.  Sitting  in  the  taxi,  observing  the  activities 
of  the  soldiers  who  studied  the  surrounding,  cir¬ 
cumspectly  prepared  for  action,  I  began  to 
wonder  whether  it  was  wise  to  maneuver  myself 
into  such  a  situation  for  the  sake  of 
manuscripts.  This  lasted  about  a  week.  Thanks 
to  these  very  extraordinary  assistances,  I  chanc¬ 
ed  upon  completely  unknown  riches  in  chur¬ 
ches  and  monasteries. 

The  greatest  obstacles  and  difficulties  ap¬ 
peared  when  I  endeavored  to  extend  my  ex¬ 
ploration  to  the  part  of  Mesopotamia  which 
now  is  in  Eastern  Turkey —  difficulties  which  re¬ 
quired  as  many  years  of  countless  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  special  permission  from  the  Turkish 
government  to  enter  a  region  which  for  a  long 
time  had  been  entirely  closed  as  a  militarily 
restricted  region  beyond  the  Euphrates  River. 
Finally,  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Turkish  Presi¬ 
dent,  General  Gursel,  salvaged  the  situation 
and  in  1964  I  was  granted  a  special  permit  to 
enter  the  restricted  area.  Thus,  after  so  many 
years  of  frustration,  disappointment  and  impa¬ 
tient  waiting,  my  search  could  be  carried  into 
the  remaining  part  of  Mesopotamia  where 
previously  my  thoughts  had  wandered  only  in 
dreams  and  great  expectations. 

After  so  many  setbacks  in  my  efforts,  at  last 
1  could  cross  the  Euphrates  River  and  set  foot 
in  Diyarbakir.  Thus,  finally  1  was  in  the 
historical  Amid!  However,  since  from  the  first 
moment  it  was  clear  to  me  that  I  was  under 
surveillance,  I  tried  to  ignore  this  unpleasant 
situation,  consoling  myself  with  the  thought 
that  every  government  has  the  right  to  keep 
under  surveillance  strangers  in  militarily 
restricted  areas,  and  that  I  had  to  blame  myself 
that  I  wanted  to  come  here.  But  what  really 
worried  me  was  the  concern  that  under  such 
conditions  contacts  with  the  Syrian  Christians 
would  be  jeopardized.  Fortunately  I  soon  found 


a  solution.  When  I  entered  a  new  town  or  area, 
first  of  all  I  went  to  the  vali,  the  local  governor 
of  the  administrative  district,  and  told  him  who 
I  was  and  that  my  interests  were  scholarly  and 
historical,  covering  historical  sites,  buildings, 
Christian  as  well  as  Moslem,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  antiquity.  And  when  in  the  office 
of  the  valis  I  met  with  former  teachers,  they 
quickly  understood  my  interests.  Since  I  agreed 
to  give  a  report  to  the  police  after  leaving  the 
district,  1  noticed  that  my  “tails”  disappeared.  It 
was  a  great  relief  that  things  developed  in  this 
way  and  I  did  not  cause  any  trouble  to  my  new 
Syrian  friends  on  whose  assistance  I  depended. 

Why  was  I  so  eager  and  impatient  to  enter 
this  area?  Because  besides  Mosul  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  there  has  been  no  other  area  of  such 
great  importance  for  history,  the  history  of 
culture  and  ecclesiastical  life,  than  this  area  of 


The  church  of  t he  archbishop  in  Mardin,  Eastern  Turkey. 
Parts  of  it  are  from  the  fourth  century. 

northern  Mesopotamia.  Diyarbakir,  the 
historical  Amid,  conjures  up  the  glorious  past 
which  is  the  more  shining  the  deeper  we  move 
towards  the  East.  The  name  of  Mardin  has  a 
spell  in  it  as  a  celebrated  ancient  Christian 
center.  And  then  there  is  d  ur  Abdin,  a  plateau 
stretching  from  Mardin  towards  the  East, 
averaging  about  three  thousand  feet  above  sea- 
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level  where  Syrian  Christians  have  for  centuries 
lived  compactly  and  retained  their  traditions, 
and  where  even  now  they  speak  their  own 
dialect,  the  Torani,  a  vulgar  form  of  the 
classical  Syriac.  This  is  the  only  place  in 
Mesopotamia  where  the  Christians  speak  their 
own  indigenous  tongue.  Once  Tur  Abdin  was 
th  e  most  populous  center  of  Syrian  monasteries 
and  convents.  It  was  this  large  number  of 
monasteries  which  gave  the  region  its  name  Tur 
Abdin,  meaning  “Mountain  of  the  servants”,  i.e. 
the  servants  of  the  Lord.  It  is  a  paradise  for 
historians  searching  for  archaeological  objects 


In  the  residence  of  the  archbishop  in  Mardin,  Eastern 
Turkey. 

for  it  is  full  of  very  ancient  churches  some  of 
which  go  back  even  to  pre-Constantinian  days. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  a  paradise  for  historians 
studying  the  ancient  Christian  art  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  searching  for  manuscript 
sources.  With  regard  to  the  monasteries,  out  of 
all  the  ancient  monasteries,  only  one  is  still  in 
use,  Deir  Zafaran  or  the  Saffron  Monastery,  a 
popular  name  given  it  because  of  the  saffron 
fields  which  in  better  times  have  surrounded  it. 
Its  real  name  by  which  it  goes  in  the  old 
manuscripts  is  the  Monastery  of  Hananya,  the 
founder  of  the  monastery  — a  vast  square  block 
surrounded  by  high  walls  which  have  also  pro¬ 


tected  the  treasure  chamber  full  of  priceless 
manuscripts  so  that  they  could  survive  all  the 
tempests  and  storms  of  cruel  vexations. 

Although  I  did  not  have  any  information 
regarding  the  possibilities  of  finding  manuscripts 
there,  1  thought  that  expectation  for  great 
things  was  justified  when  moving  closer  to  the 
heartland  of  ancient  Mesopotamian  Christianity 
and  culture,  Tur  Abdin. 

And  then  there  came  the  great  moment 
while  approaching  Mardin  by  taxi  from  Diyar- 
bakir,  when  the  high  mountain,  which  I  knew 
from  historical  records  as  the  place  of  refuge  in 
times  of  war,  appeared  on  the  horizon.  It  was  a 
feeling  unforgettable  when  a  dream  finally  was 
materialized  that  I  could  set  my  foot  on  this 
town  about  whose  importance  and  role  I  had 
read  so  much  in  historical  sources.  With  elated 
feelings  I  arrived  at  Mardin,  a  place  where  in  a 
particular  way  I  sensed  being  surrounded  by 
rich  historical  monuments  which  conjured  up 
all  that  I  knew  about  the  glorious  past  of  this 
famous  ancient  Christian  center.  Thus  my 
wanderings  had  brought  me  to  the  edge  of  Tur 
Abdin. 

At  the  same  time  the  exploration  has  been 
a  long  story  inter  with  difficulties, 

obstacles  and  haru  .ps.  Defying  excessive  heat, 
thirst,  stomach  troubles,  sleepless  nights,  fatigue 
and  other  ensuing  troubles  has  been  only  a  part 
of  them.  It  is  a  pity  that  access  to  many  of 
these  riches  has  been  difficult,  due  to  a  general 
reserved  attitude,  due  to  the  desire  to  hide 
them,  due  to  the  complicated  problems  of 
jurisdiction,  and  due  to  the  fear  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Therefore  the  exploration  has  demanded 
endless  patience  and  has  been  very  time- 
consuming  and  slow. 


Ill 

This  tireless  searching  in  so  many  places  has 
not  only  discovered  new  manuscript  sources  but 
even  collections  of  manuscripts.  In  places  where 
according  to  previous  information  I  expected  to 
see  manuscript  collections,  I  found  none;  and  in 
places  where  I  was  prepared  to  find  nothing  I 
found  them.  Indeed,  I  chanced  upon  totally 
unknown  collections  about  which  there  had 
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been  no  previous  knowledge  in  modern  times. 
Not  even  in  my  wildest  dreams  could  I  have 
had  an  inkling  about  all  this  which  had  been 
waiting  here  for  me  so  long!  I  have  been  in 
many  places  which  surprised  me  with  their 
unexpected  riches.  1  was  not  only  able  to 
rediscover  collections  whose  existence  had  been 
known  but  which  had  disappeared  from  sight 
but  chanced  upon  entire  collections  about 
whose  existence  there  had  never  been  a  word 
published.  All  these  places,  the  patriarchates, 
metropolitan  residences,  archbishoprics, 
bishoprics,  monasteries,  churches  and  private 
homes  have  brought  excitement  and  joy  so  deep 
that  it  still  vibrates  within  me  when  I  think  of 
all  the  adventures  of  my  explorations.  Also  the 
churches  in  the  villages  with  small  communities 
provided  surprises  beyond  expectation.  Even  in 
the  smallest  collection  something  unexpected 
can  happen. 

The  total  outcome  of  the  exploration  is 
unbelievable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  virtually 
nothing  had  been  known  about  the  manuscript 
collections  in  the  stream  of  the  West  Syrian 
tradition.  The  list  of  manuscript  collections  in 
the  “History  of  Syriac  Literature”  by  A. 
Baumstark  is  instructive.  In  fact,  what  he 
reports  is  limited  to  the  collection  of 
manuscripts  of  the  Syrian  St.  Mark’s  Monastery 
in  Jerusalem,  and  as  we  shall  see,  here  he  could 


The  famous  Monastery  of  Zafaran,  near  Mardin,  Eastern 
Turkey. 


inspect  only  a  small  portion  of  these.  And  even 
this  small  amount  had  remained  inaccessible  for 
a  long  time.  Moreover,  the  catalogues  of 
manuscripts  in  the  Chaldean  churches  publish- 
ed  by  the  tireless  martyred  Archbishop  Addai 
Scher,  a  victim  of  the  Turkish  massacres,  had 
left  the  impression  that  in  terms  of  manuscript 
collections  only  the  Chaldean  communities 
could  come  into  account.  Now  I  began  to 
realize  how  oblique  this  picture  was.  The  factual 
situation  is  completely  different  — the  manuscript 
collections  in  the  West  Syrian  communities  are 
numerically  larger  and  also  in  terms  of  size  of 
the  individual  collection  they  compete  with 
those  in  the  Chaldean  communities. 

All  these  previously  unknown  collections 
with  their  content  are  won  for  scholarship.  In 
order  to  make  available  the  results  of  these  ex¬ 
plorations,  I  have  started  the  edition  of  a  series 
of  volumes  under  the  title:  Catalogues  of  Syriac 
Manuscripts  in  Unknown  Collections  in  the  Syrian 
Orient.  The  first  volume  bears  the  sub-title: 
Syriac  Manuscripts  in  Istanbul.  The  second 
volume:  The  Syriac  Manuscripts  in  Anhel.  The 
third:  Syriac  Manuscripts  from  the  Treasure-House 
of  the  Monastery  of  Mar  Hananya  or  Deir 
Zafaran.  For  the  rest  of  the  collections, 
catalogues  and  handlists  are  in  the  process  of 
preparation  in  the  Institute  of  Syriac 
Manuscript  Studies 


In  the  Church  of  Mariemana,  Diyarbakir,  Eastern  Turkey. 
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After  my  comments  of  general  nature,  it  is 
time  to  come  to  the  manuscript  collections 
themselves.  1  must  admit  that  with  some  excep¬ 
tions  I  have  very  great  difficulties  deciding  what 
to  introduce  in  this  presentation  and  what  to 
omit  for  this  is  a  very  long  story;  indeed,  it  is  a 
rich  panorama  which  would  need  a  book  to 
cover  all  these  discoveries  and  the  circumstances 
of  each  of  them.  The  space  in  this  report, 
however,  does  not  allow  more  than  only  some 
additional  comments  on  a  few  collections  so 
that  at  least  each  area  would  be  touched  upon. 

Already  the  start  of  the  exploration  in 
Palestine  led  to  great  surprises.  What  Prof.  A. 
Baumstark  and  Prof.  E.  Macler  had  been  allow¬ 
ed  to  see  in  the  Syrian  Monastery  of  St.  Mark 
in  Jerusalem  was  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  collection.  Furthermore,  after  their  visits  the 
riches  in  the  collection  remained  for  a  long  time 
inaccessible.  It  turned  out  that  very  precious 
manuscripts  were  concealed  from  their  gaze.  My 
research  there  was  facilitated  by  the  kindness  of 
Rabban  Behnam,  the  abbot  of  the  monastery, 
and  later  by  his  successors. 

Still  greater  surprises  were  ahead.  In 
Lebanon  the  greatest  excitements  were  waiting 
in  the  Monastery  of  Sharfeh.  While  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  monastery  had  been  known  through 
its  catalogue,  nothing  had  been  known  about 
the  patriarchal  collection  belonging  to  the 
Syrian  Catholic  Church  and  housed  in  the 
same  place.  The  kindness  on  the  part  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Tappouni  opened  the  collection  to  me.  I 
owe  much  to  Abbot  Zacharie  Malke,  who  later 
became  archbishop,  and  who  has  made  the 
work  there  very  pleasant  in  every  respect.  Here 
was  a  veritable  treasure  chamber  providing  ex¬ 
citement  and  elation  that  only  previously 
unknown  documents  can  offer. 

In  Syria  the  collection  in  the  patriarchal 
residence  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  must 
be  singled  out.  In  this  connection  I  must  men¬ 
tion  with  deepest  gratitude  and  reverence 
Patriarch  Ignatius  Jaqob  III  whose  kindness  in 
opening  this  collection  has  put  the  world  of 
learning  in  his  debt.  Furthermore,  he  has  given 
his  permission  to  me  to  edit  several  of  the  most 
precious  records  in  this  collection. 

In  Iraq  the  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the 


patriarchate  of  the  Chaldean  Church  in 
Baghdad  had  been  known  only  as  it  existed  in 
earlier  and  happier  days  in  Mosul,  before  the 
vexations  and  catastrophes.  But  great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  collection  since  it  left  the 
ancient  patriarchal  see  in  Mosul.  Also  new  im¬ 
portant  manuscripts  brought  from  several 
unknown  places  had  been  combined  with 
manuscripts  which  belonged  to  the  old  collec¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  extraordinary  kindness  of 
Patriarch  Paulos  II  Cheikho  that  allowed  me  to 
scrutinize  the  collection.  He  shared  his  study 
with  me,  since  the  collection  was  kept  in  the 
study  of  the  patriarch.  Still  greater  surprises 
were  awaiting  me  in  the  northern  regions  of  Iraq 
—  an  area  whose  riches  were  made  inaccessible 
by  periodic  wars,  travel  restrictions  and  other 
kinds  of  obstacles.  I  was  convinced  that  this 
historically  important  area  must  hide  great 
treasures,  and  these  expectations  left  me  no 
peace.  And  it  turned  out  that  I  was  correct  in 
all  these  anticipations  and  expectations  but  in¬ 
correct  in  the  true  extent  of  the  magnitude  of 
these  riches.  There  I  chanced  upon  completely 
unknown  collections  in  churches  and 
monasteries.  A  telling  example  is  the  collection 
of  manuscripts  in  the  archbishopric  of  the 
Syrian  Orthodox  Church,  housed  in  the  church 
of  Mar  Tuma  ii  ul.  Archbishop  Severus 
Zakka  Iwas,  who  now  occupies  the  patriarchal 
throne,  in  his  kindness  put  everything  at  my 
disposal.  Also  his  successor  in  the  arch¬ 
bishopric,  Gregorius  Saliba  did  the  same. 
Unknown  collections  of  manuscripts  emerged  in 
the  churches  and  monasteries  which  belong  to 
the  Chaldean  Church.  Bishop  Dr.  Raphael 
Bidawid  gave  all  his  friendly  assistance  so  that  I 
could  have  liberal  access  to  all  these  riches  in  a 
number  of  places.  However,  some  of  the  collec¬ 
tions  proved  as  difficult  to  conquer  as  a  fortress 
both  because  of  popular  prejudices  and  the 
custom  of  keeping  manuscripts  jealously  hidden 
from  foreigners.  The  most  difficult  was  the  col¬ 
lection  in  the  famous  Monastery  of  Mar  Mattai, 
north  of  Mosul.  Just  the  physical  sight  of  it  on 
a  very  high  mountain  reminded  one  of  the  nest 
of  a  bird  attached  to  a  high  rock,  symbolizing 
the  difficulties  regarding  access  to  it,  which 
could  be  overcome  only  very  slowly  after  much 
patience.  Finally  I  was  so  far  that  I  could  step 
through  the  door  of  the  library  and  see  the 
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treasure  chamber  which  had  been  so  jealously 
kept  secret. 

With  all  these  overwhelming  excitements, 
the  greatest  surprises  which  I  was  destined  to 
experience  were  awaiting  in  Mesopotamia  which 
now  is  the  territory  of  Eastern  Turkey.  Here 
one  discovery  followed  another  leaving  no 
breathing  span.  It  would  take  long  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  discovery  of  numerous  collections 
in  Tur  Abdin,  in  churches  and  monasteries 
with  numerous  great  rarities  which  had  been 
awaiting  for  me  so  long.  The  wealth  of 
manuscript  materials  hidden  in  Tur  Abdin  is, 
indeed,  amazing.  In  terms  of  numbers,  the  col¬ 
lections  there  exceed  those  in  all  other  regions 
by  far.  Midyat,  the  center  of  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  administration,  rewarded  me  with  its 
generous  share  in  all  these  riches  for  my 
perseverance  in  searching. 


In  the  house  of  Father  Abraham ,  Anhel,  Eastern  Turkey. 

Discovery  of  some  of  the  collections  of 
manuscripts  demanded  even  some  detective 
work,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  tracing  the 
manuscripts  of  the  once  legendary  collection 
housed  in  Edessa  which  Professor  E.  Sachau 
more  than  a  century  ago  was  allowed  to  see 
only  through  a  window.  Its  remnants,  salvaged 
from  destruction,  were  carried  forth  and  housed 
in  the  church  of  Mar  Georgi  in  Aleppo  in 


Syria.  When  the  Turks  massacred  the  Syrians 
and  Armenians  during  World  War  I  and 
destroyed  the  library,  setting  it  on  fire,  a  deacon, 
out  of  respect  for  the  literary  riches,  put  as 
many  manuscripts  into  sacks  as  two  donkeys 
could  carry  and  brought  them  to  safety  in  the 
Church  of  Mar  Georgi  in  Aleppo  in  Syria.  Here 
those  refugees  who  had  escaped  massacre  again 
rebuilt  their  lives  and  gathered  up  the  remnants 
of  their  communities  in  exile. 

In  Mardin  I  was  destined  to  experience  the 
most  startling  surprises.  However,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  different.  I  had  no  advance  in¬ 
formation  about  the  persons  and  actual  ec¬ 
clesiastical  situation.  Hopes  that  I  could  learn 
the  necessary  information  from  the  Turks  col¬ 
lapsed.  When  I  asked  the  people  where  I  could 
find  a  church  or  a  monastery,  the  Turks  ignor¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  the  Christians  told  me  that 
there  are  no  churches  and  no  monasteries,  only 
mosques  and  Islamic  prayer  houses.  There  was 
no  other  way  than  to  walk  around  and  search 
for  myself.  It  was  a  great  relief  when  walking 
around  I  found  a  sign  of  the  cross  on  an  iron 
door.  It  was  not  locked  and  after  entering  a 
yard  I  saw  the  front  of  a  church  which  was  the 
Church  of  Mar  Hermes.  It  was  a  Saturday  and 
I  found  a  priest  performing  the  evening  liturgy 
alone.  My  joy  was  overwhelming,  since  a  con¬ 
tact  was  made  in  a  completely  strange  oriental 
town.  After  the  service  Rev.  Suleiman  Shen,  a 
Chaldean  priest,  welcomed  me.  He  was  very 
kind  and  agreed  immediately  to  bring  out 
manuscripts  from  the  library  of  the  church. 
These  were  few  and  they  did  not  interest  me 
particularly.  When  I  began  to  make  inquiries 
about  manuscripts  in  the  area,  I  learned  from 
him  that  the  archbishop  of  the  Syrian  Or¬ 
thodox  Church  had  many  more  — news  which 
was  a  revelation  to  me.  On  my  request  he  pro¬ 
mised  to  introduce  me  to  the  archbishop  on  the 
following  morning  after  the  worship  service. 

This  news  was  so  exciting  that  it  took  all  my 
peace  away  and  all  that  night  my  thoughts  were 
occupied  only  by  the  forthcoming  event.  Very 
early  the  next  morning  I  was  back  with  Rev. 
Shen  and  after  he  completed  his  service  we 
went  to  the  archbishop  in  the  Church  of  Forty 
Martyrs,  so  well  hidden  that  I  would  have 
never  discovered  it.  This  was  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  June  21,  1964,  when  I  saw  Archbishop 
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Thiloxenos  Johannan  Dolabani  for  the  first 
time.  He  received  me  very  kindly.  When  1  asked 
him  whether  it  was  true  that  he  had 
manuscripts  he  replied  promptly  that  he  had 
many  — a  reply  which  startled  me  since  instead 
of  the  usual  reticence  and  reluctance  in  sharing 
the  treasures  there  was  an  exceptional  readiness 
and  even  joy  in  doing  so.  Moreover,  he  wanted 
to  show  them  to  me  immediately.  It  told  him 
that  his  people  were  waiting  for  him  after  the 
service  and  he  had  his  obligations  in  the  recep- 
tion  room  and  I  would  be  back  early  Monday 
morning.  He,  however,  insisted  that  he  wanted 
to  show  them  to  me  immediately.  He  brought 
me  to  the  second  floor  in  his  residence  which 
looked  like  an  ancient  castle.  We  stopped  before 
an  iron  door  and  he  took  the  key  from  his 
pocket  and  opened  the  door.  I  stood  face  to 
face  with  manuscripts  and  books  on  the  shelves 
which  filled  the  entire  room  up  to  the  ceiling. 
Hardly  could  I  recover  from  this  sudden  impact 
when  something  even  more  startling  happened. 
He  reached  his  hand  behind  a  shelf  and  pulled 
a  part  of  the  shelves  out  and  behind  this  I  saw 
another  iron  door.  Then  he  took  another  key 
and  opened  it  and  another  treasure  chamber 
was  before  me! 

Remembering  the  horrors  of  massacres  of 
Christians  and  the  destruction  and  annihilation 
of  libraries  and  manuscript  collections  in  this 
area,  I  did  not  need  any  explanation  for  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  rooms  of  the  library. 
Obviously  the  idea  was  precautionary  that  if  in 
such  a  case  the  mob  would  satisfy  its  instincts 
in  the  first  room  by  destroying  the  books  and 
manuscripts,  the  inner  room  behind  the  iron 
door  with  the  select  and  most  precious 
manuscripts  would  be  saved  for  posterity.  I  step¬ 
ped  over  the  threshold  of  this  treasure  chamber 
and  w'hat  I  saw  was  dazzling— I  saw  thick 
manuscripts  on  shelves  and  recognized  heavy 
parchment  volumes  filling  the  entire  room.  In¬ 
deed,  I  saw  something  I  never  had  seen  in  the 
West  not  to  speak  of  the  Orient  — a  collection 
which  turned  out  to  comprise  nearly  1,000 
manuscripts  and  absolutely  unknown!  The  Sun¬ 
day  night  seemed  too  long  and  I  could  not  wait 
for  Monday  morning  because  excitement  had 
overtaken  me  completely.  And  on  Monday 
morning  a  real  Eldorado  started.  The  wealth  of 
manuscript  materials  overwhelmed  me.  Hun¬ 


dreds  and  hundreds  of  manuscripts  were  lit¬ 
erally  crowded  around  me.  Indeed,  all  this  was 
like  a  dream.  Hardly  had  I  time  to  recover  from 
one  surprise  when  the  next  manuscript  brought 
me  another.  In  my  enchantment  I  could  not 
tear  myself  away  from  one  manuscript  when 
already  another  captivated  me.  I  felt  like  a  small 
boy  on  the  shore  of  a  boundless  sea.  These  ex¬ 
periences  were  accompanied  by  nights  when  1 
could  not  sleep  because  of  the  accumulated  ex¬ 
citement  and  joy  of  discoveries.  There  I  had  ex¬ 
periences  which  have  left  memories  so  profound 
that  they  will  remain  with  me  vividly  as  long  as 
I  live. 


Archbishop  Philoxenos  Johannan  Dolabani  and  Rabban 
Ccbrail  Allaj ,  abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Zafaran.  The  pic - 
ture  icas  taken  in  the  same  monastery. 


With  profound  gratitude  I  keep  the  memory 
of  Archbishop  Philoxenos  Johannan  Dolabani, 
who  not  only  gladly  opened  his  manuscript 
treasures  to  me  but,  as  a  man  who  knew  the 
value  and  importance  of  these  literary  treasures, 
rejoiced  that  these  riches  would  be  secured 
through  editions,  translations,  descriptions  and 
research.  When  the  saintly  shepherd  was  called 
to  eternal  rest  on  November  2,  1969  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  my  work  changed. 

Thus  my  tireless  searching  has  led  me  to 
very,  very  great  treasures. 
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The  harvest  constitutes  a  huge  mass  of  new 
manuscript  materials  gained  for  learning.  When 
I  close  my  eyes  1  can  see  them  all  around  me.  1 
see  heavy  parchment  manuscripts  in  solemn 
estrangela  script,  volumes  written  on  almost 
transparent  and  expensive  vellum,  volumes  on 
oriental  waxed  paper,  luxury  copies  produced 
by  calligraphical  hands  in  the  scriptoria  of  the 
monasteries  as  masterpieces  of  craftmanship, 
and  those  produced  by  countless  devoted 
scribes  in  monastic  communities,  manuscripts 
well  kept,  often  with  dry  snakeskins  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  pages  to  prevent  damage  by  worms, 
manuscripts  which  have  gone  through  fire  and 
water,  portions  of  manuscripts,  fragments,  fly 
leaves  and  scraps,  even  lacerated  remnants  of 
codices  decimated  by  acts  of  destruction,  all 
bearing  the  traces  of  trials  and  tribulations 
which  did  not  spare  them  any  more  than  they 
spare  men  — as  silent  witnesses  bearing  mute 
testimony  about  human  cruelty.  They  look  like 
war  scarred  cripples  and  it  hurts  me  to  look  at 
their  scars  which  appeared  to  me  like  lacerated 
wounds  reminding  me  of  deep  human  wounds  of 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  in  slavery  which 
hurt  me  when  every  day  1  stand  before  an  in¬ 
visible  altar  of  God. 

All  this  is  a  plethora  of  unknown 
documents  unearthed.  While  I  have  registered 
all  I  have  discovered  in  manuscripts  in  the 
Syrian  Orient,  I  have  photographed  only 
documents  either  totally  unknown  or  unknown 
in  their  different  recensions.  There  are  about 
200,000  pages  of  unknown  documents  on  film 
in  my  collection. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  scholarly 
significance  of  all  these  lost  documents 
resuscitated  from  their  graves,  it  is  advisable  to 
try  to  delineate  areas  of  research  which  receive 
a  new  illumination. 

In  the  area  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  my  search  has  been  concentrated  on  the 
most  ancient  form  of  the  text  in  Syriac,  namely, 
the  primivite  Syriac  version,  the  Vetus  Syra. 
These  texts  in  Syriac  have  retained  the 
background  of  the  Targums,  which  was  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  Aramaic  used  in  the  synagogues.  As 
such,  these  texts  are  very  archaic  and  valuable, 


and  contribute  also  to  research  in  the  area  of 
the  ancient  Palestinian  Targums.  As  a  result, 
my  manuscript  findings  in  the  Pentateuch  were 
published  in  1958.  In  these  documents  we  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  product  emanating  from 
Jewish  Christianity  enabling  us  to  penetrate  the 
most  primitive  phase  of  the  origin  of  the  Bible 
in  Syriac.  I  have  continued  my  searching  and 
work,  extending  the  research  to  the  area  of  the 
prophetic  texts  and  the  Psalter.  The  harvest 
here  is  rich,  helping  to  bring  this  primitive 
stratum  into  light.  But  just  as  moments  of  syn¬ 
thesis  must  be  prepared  for  by  years  and  even 
decades  of  tireless  searching  and  meticulous 
scrutiny,  so  do  such  new  insights  which  ad¬ 
vance  learning  come  only  as  a  reward  for  that 
long  and  tiresome  work  of  perusing  hundreds  of 
uninteresting  codices,  second  and  third  rate 
manuscripts,  tracing  pericopes  in  the  lec- 
tionaries,  lessons  buried  in  liturgical  books,  ex¬ 
amining  fly  leaves,  and  probing  materials  used 
for  binding  after  dismantling  stuffed  covers. 

Another  area  of  research  concerns  the 
earliest  version  of  the  New  Testament  whose 
roots  reach  back  into  the  second  century, 
namely  the  Old  Syriac  or  the  Vetus  Syra.  In 
many  ways  this  very  precious  version  reveals  an 
archaic  Palestinian  Aramaic  flavor  in  which  the 
first  Christian  proclamation  was  verbalized. 

But  — alas  — only  very  little  has  been  known  of  it. 
I  undertook  the  task  in  order  to  clarify  finally  a 
phenomenon  regarding  which  there  has  been 
too  much  guess  work,  speculation  and  easy 
talk.  Investigations  in  this  area  have  led  me  to 
the  most  archaic  strata  in  the  history  of  the 
Gospel  text  in  Syriac.  In  the  year  1951  I  could 
publish  a  volume  of  the  surprising  discoveries 
for  which  I  used  only  texts  drawn  from  the 
patristic  sources  — materials  which  for  the  first 
time  revealed  the  importance  of  the  Vetus  Syra 
in  textual  history,  even  in  later  centuries  con¬ 
trary  to  all  the  established  axioms  which  had 
been  countlessly  repeated  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  check  their  validity  in  the  evidence 
of  the  sources.  This  volume  turned  a  new  page 
in  the  history  of  this  research. 

After  the  opening  of  these  completely  new 
avenues,  my  research  continued  with  determina¬ 
tion.  The  material  that  has  been  explored  is  im- 
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mense.  I  have  examined  every  new  codex 
whether  it  is  a  part  of  the  Bible,  a  tetra- 
evangelium,  or  a  separate  gospel  text  up  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  date,  however,  is  not 
determinative  in  this  area  of  research.  Ex- 
perience  has  taught  again  and  again  that 
rewarding  finds  are  not  limited  to  only  ancient 
codices.  Also  codices  of  a  later  date,  particularly 
those  written  in  monastic  scriptoria  in  the  lands 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  are  able  to  give 
valuable  data  since  they  can  go  back  to  older 
archetypes  that  were  close  to  the  ancient  tradb 
tions. 

In  connection  with  this  tireless  quest,  I 
want  to  indicate  difficulties  which  beset  these 
searchings  as  well  as  the  discoveries  and  the 
price  which  had  to  be  paid.  These  concern  the 
scrutiny  of  many  codices  that  at  the  first  inspec- 
tion  obviously  offer  the  ordinary  text  of  the 
standard  type,  namely  the  Peshitta.  When  one 
is  looking  for  older  text  type,  these  are 
manuscripts  which  he  takes  into  his  hand  with 
a  sigh  when  their  turn  comes.  However,  such 
feelings  of  tiresomeness  must  be  overcome.  Pa¬ 
tient  work  with  these  codices  has  revealed  paths 
to  ancient  traditions,  but  unfortunately  these 
are  very  subtle,  hidden,  and  time-consuming  to 
discover.  When  the  ancient  scribes  wanted  to 
complete  a  codex  containing  damaged  folios  or 
gaps,  sometimes  they  filled  out  these  lacunae 
with  texts  taken  from  quite  different  codices 
with  an  entirely  different  text  type.  In  this  way, 
portions  and  sections  of  more  archaic  texts 
have  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  codices  with  the 
standard-type  of  text,  and  in  this  way  larger  or 
smaller  sections  from  precious  codices  now  lost 
have  survived.  Of  course,  a  repaired  codex  of 
this  sort  may  be  recognized  immediately  by  sec¬ 
tions  in  different  handwriting,  and  we  are  set 
on  guard.  But  very  seldom  are  we  allowed  to 
have  an  easy  way.  When  such  repaired  codices 
were  recopied,  however,  the  same  handwriting 
covered  the  whole  text  like  a  veneer,  hiding  all 
the  sutures.  In  such  cases,  only  the  spirit  of 
perseverance  and  enormous  patience  can  detect 
the  streams  of  more  archaic  traditions.  Only  the 
one  who  is  willing  to  pay  this  heavy  price  is 
rewarded  — but  more  often  he  is  left  without  any 
immediate  reward. 

In  the  light  of  these  comments  it  is 


understandable  that  this  work  has  been  very 
time-consuming.  It  has  taken  more  than  30 
years  in  order  to  produce  the  second  volume  of 
the  above  mentioned  work  which  will  soon  be 
ready  for  publication.  These  unearthed 
materials  embedded  in  the  second  volume  are 
drawn  entirely  from  the  Gospel  manuscripts, 
liturgical  codices,  lectionaries,  portions  of 
codices  discovered  in  the  way  just  described, 
fragments,  stray  leaves,  and  remnants  of  the 
destroyed  manuscripts  in  binding  materials. 

Only  very  patient  work  has  revealed  a  path  to 
these  ancient  strata. 

The  material  that  has  been  explored  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  Vetus 
Syra  is  immense.  In  this  search  I  am  reminded 
of  how  Eve  Curie  in  her  fascinating  biography 
of  her  mother,  the  discoverer  of  radium, 
describes  how  she  stood  year  after  year  in  her 
work  room  analyzing  wagon  loads  of  pitch¬ 
blende  until  she  gathered  from  the  tons  of 
brown  mass  a  decigram  of  the  priceless  stuff. 
This  is  what  the  textual  student  also  must  do. 
He  must  go  through  the  screening  of  thousands 
of  manuscripts,  portions,  sections,  and  rem¬ 
nants  of  manuscripts. 

In  the  area  of  the  exegetical  sources,  par¬ 
ticularly  precious  are  the  works  which  enable  us 
to  trace  the  h  leutical  traditions  into  earlier 
periods,  sometimes  even  to  time  immemorial. 
There  is  a  thrill  that  comes  from  the  hope  that 
in  this  way  we  can  penetrate  the  traditions  in¬ 
herited  from  the  Aramaic-speaking  Christianity 
in  Palestine.  For  this  purpose  we  have  to  use  all 
available  exegetical  works.  In  this  respect  new 
and  very  important  sources  have  come  into  our 
possession.  Among  these  the  exegetical  work  of 
Dionysios  bar  Salibi  (d.  1171)  occupies  a  very 
important  place  in  the  history  of  the 
hermeneutical  traditions  among  the  West 
Syrians.  While  the  work  of  the  East  Syrian 
counterpart,  Ishodad  of  Merv  is  available  in  a 
great  part,  there  is  no  edition  of  Dionysios 
bar  Salibi’s  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament 
since  the  manuscript  evidence  has  been  up  to 
now  very  seriously  limited.  In  fact,  very  little 
has  been  at  our  disposal  — far  from  sufficient  for 
an  edition.  It  is  very  gratifying  that  the  search 
has  ended  with  the  unearthing  of  a  dozen 
hitherto  unknown  manuscripts  among  which 
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the  oldest  have  been  preserved  in  the  treasure 
chamber  of  the  monastery  of  Mar  Hananya, 
better  known  as  Deir  Zafaran.  The  oldest  of 
these  monuments  must  have  been  written  very 
soon  after  the  author’s  death.  Such  good  for¬ 
tune  is  a  source  for  special  rejoicing. 

Very  great  are  the  surprises  which  come  in 
manuscripts  of  entirely  unknown  exegetical 
works.  Nothing  had  been  known  to  the  effect 
that  David  the  Phoenician  and  Timotheos  of 
Gargar  produced  commentaries.  Now  for  the 
first  time  their  commentaries  — both  on  the 
Psalter  — have  come  to  light,  together  with  some 
other  commentaries  and  catenae  of  anonymous 
origin. 

My  searchings  have  been  richly  rewarded 
also  in  the  area  of  New  Testament  commen¬ 
taries.  Among  these  riches  manuscripts  must  be 
particularly  mentioned  which  now  for  the  first 
time  allow  us  to  prepare  a  critical  edition  of  the 
commentaries  on  the  letters  of  Paul,  prepared 
by  the  same  Dionysios  bar  Salibi.  Besides  these 
manuscripts  others  could  be  unearthed  which 
contain  exegetical  works  of  anonymous  origin. 
Additional  comments  on  still  greater  surprises 
will  be  made  in  the  last  section  of  this  study. 

In  all  the  areas  of  research,  legislative 
sources  have  attracted  my  special  attention  to 
an  ever-increasing  degree,  namely  the 
documents  issued  by  the  councils  and  synods  as 
well  as  by  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  bishops, 
and  abbots.  There  are  special  reasons  for  this. 
Their  provenance  alone  stamps  these  texts  as 
sources  of  first-rate  importance.  As  official 
documents  they  are  also  datable  and  iden¬ 
tifiable.  Due  to  these  qualities  they  bear  a  touch 
of  immediacy  that  is  very  useful  to  an  historian 
striving  after  objectivity.  Thus  a  historian  has 
in  these  texts  important  landmarks  to  guide 
him  on  his  way  through  the  wilderness  of  the 
traditions  preserved  in  the  byways  of  literature 
in  every  genre  that  often  reaches  us  through 
streams  of  traditions  developed  in  ways  that  we 
are  not  able  to  control  their  value.  Discoveries 
of  all  kinds  of  canons  relative  to  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  practice,  monasteries  and  schools  are 
so  rich  that  they  have  inspired  me  to  undertake 
the  major  project  of  collecting,  editing  and  in¬ 
vestigating  all  these  legislative  materials.  An  in¬ 
dication  of  the  richness  of  these  discovered 


materials  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  which  I  started  with  the  publication  of  my 
Syriac  and  Arabic  [documents  in  1960  has  grown 
to  17  volumes  and  this  year  the  corpus  can  be 
brought  to  its  completion.  The  last  two  volumes 
are  at  the  press. 

The  historical  source  materials  which  have 
belonged  to  my  special  interest  have  emerged  as 
from  a  cornucopia.  These  are  materials  of 
kaleidoscopic  variety  which  have  come  into  our 
possession:  annalistic  records,  unknown 
biographies,  histories,  narratives,  encomia, 
panegyrics,  martyrologia  and  menologia,  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  all  kinds  of  related  records. 
With  regard  to  the  area  of  hagiography,  gigantic 
volumes  have  been  ferreted  out  from  their 
hiding  places  that  unfold  vitae  which  no  scholar 
has  seen.  They  are  on  monks  and  saints  whose 
names  have  never  been  mentioned.  All  these 
materials  are  very  precious  because  they  are  im¬ 
portant  for  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the 
Syrian  Orient,  its  literature,  and  its  cultural 
history.  There  have  been  memorable  occasions 
which  will  always  remain  unforgettable  when 
for  the  first  time  1  saw  completely  unknown 
records  which  no  one  in  the  West  had  ever 
seen. 

Among  these  materials  a  special  place  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  sources  dealing  with  the  intellectual 
history  and  the  history  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  The  enrichment  that  Christianity  has 
provided  for  life  has  always  been  a  source  of 
particular  fascination  to  me,  as  demonstrated  by 
my  extensive  History  of  the  School  of  Nisibis  (Lou¬ 
vain  1965).  The  School  of  Nisibis  was  the  first 
Christian  university  and  as  such  had  an  impact 
even  upon  the  rise  of  the  centers  of  higher  lear¬ 
ning  in  Europe.  Discoveries  which  I  was 
privileged  to  make  permit  me  to  expand 
research  on  educational  institutions  and  the 
role  they  have  played  in  the  lands  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  and  even  later  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  their  own  communities,  especially 
among  the  Muslems. 

Sources  in  the  genre  of  patristic  literature 
have  emerged  in  great  richness.  Not  only  have 
unknown  sources  emerged  for  the  works  of  such 
luminaries  as  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  Ishaq  of  An¬ 
tioch,  Ishaq  of  Nineve,  Axsenaya  of  Mabbug, 
etc.  but  also  totally  unknown  authors  have 
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been  resuscitated.  Particularly  rich  are  the  finds 
belonging  to  the  literary  heritage  of  Jaqob  of 
Serug  (d.  521),  one  of  the  coryphees  from 
Mesopotamia.  Jaqob  is  a  real  giant,  one  of  the 
greatest  authors  from  Mesopotamia.  His  metrical 
homilies  constitute  an  inexhaustible  deposit  of 
exegetical  traditions  and  a  mine  of  wealth  for 
the  study  of  spirituality.  This  research  project 
must  be  singled  out  because  of  its  extraordinary 
significance.  In  fact,  it  is  amazing  how  great  are 
the  newly  discovered  manuscript  riches.  Gigan¬ 
tic  and  heavy  parchment  volumes,  such  as  have 
never  been  seen  in  the  West,  have  come  to 
light,  particularly  in  Mardin  and  Damascus. 
These  are  discoveries  which  have  made  possible 
a  project  covering  the  totality  of  sources  which 
have  been  preserved  in  the  transmission  of  the 
entire  literary  corpus  of  his  works.  Thus 
through  this  undertaking  I  have  published  for 
the  first  time  in  four  volumes,  in  Syriac  and 
German,  a  repertory  of  the  manuscript 
evidence  for  the  total  heritage  extant  for  a 
Syrian  author. 

In  addition,  still  other  materials  in  great 
variety  have  come  into  our  possession,  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  history  of  Christian  thought.  Great 
is  the  number  of  documents  in  the  area  of 
theological  works  in  which  lost  writings  and 
even  hitherto  unknown  writings  have  come  to 
light.  Completely  unknown  names  of  authors 
must  be  introduced  like  Isho  bar  Kiron, 
Shemon  of  Samosata,  Mizza  Quadriun,  Johan- 
nan  of  Nakar,  Methodius  of  Petra,  and  some 
others. 

Particularly  rich  are  the  new  findings  in  the 
sources  concerning  spirituality.  There  are 
sources  which  enable  us  to  illuminate  for  the 
first  time  the  evolution  of  this  powerful  and  in¬ 
fluential  stream  of  thought  and  life  in 
Mesopotamia.  I  have  been  astounded  at  the 
huge  collections  of  new  ascetic  and  mystical 
writings.  1  have  often  held  in  my  hands  a 
manuscript  of  worm  eaten,  wrinkled  folios 
which  proved  invaluable  in  the  investigation  of 
a  movement  whose  role  and  importance  are  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  Syrian  Christianity,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Sufism,  an  ascetic  and  mystical 
movement  in  Islam. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  introduced, 
these  discoveries  have  unearthed  much  more, 


namely,  sources  in  the  areas  of  piety,  homilies, 
paraenetical  literature,  cult,  liturgy,  and  poetry. 
Still  other  sources  are  important  for  the  history 
of  religions,  folk-lore,  philology  etc.  Each 
branch  proves  to  be  valuable  beyond  estima¬ 
tion. 

This  account  cannot  be  concluded  without 
making  a  reference  to  still  another  important 
area.  This  represents  the  area  of  Graeco-Syro 
translation  literature.  Very  exciting  discoveries 
have  not  only  increased  the  manuscript 
evidence  of  extant  sources  of  the  Greek  fathers 
but  also  completely  unknown  documents  have 
emerged  — documents  iost  in  their  Greek 
original,  and  documents  about  whose  existence 
we  had  no  inkling. 

As  this  brief  account  shows,  the  reward  of 
all  these  endeavors  has  been  very  great.  All 
which  has  emerged  in  these  new  source 
materials  as  the  result  of  such  an  intense  and 
persevering  exploration  is  amazing.  In  my 
wildest  dreams  I  could  not  imagine  what  riches 
in  manuscripts  in  such  a  magnitude  have  been 
waiting  for  me  so  long  in  the  Syrian  Orient. 

All  this  which  has  been  touched  upon, 
amounts  to  a  plethora  of  new  sources.  The 
unearthed  materials  yield  one  paramount  con¬ 
clusion:  each  ^r^nch  constitutes  a  veritable, 
almost  inexl  le,  reservoir  ot  information 

and  inspiration. 

In  this  way  I  have  been  filling  the  treasure 
chambers  of  learning  in  many  areas  of  research. 

This  account  also  speaks  of  joys  and  ex¬ 
citements  which  have  helped  me  to  overcome 
heat,  thirst,  stomach  troubles,  sleepless  nights, 
fatigue  and  countless  other  difficulties  and 
troubles  caused  by  travelling  in  different  areas. 

In  all  the  success  of  my  explorations  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  been  very  important  that  I  have 
come  to  the  people  in  these  countries  with  a 
sympathetic  heart  and  human  compassion. 
Fellow  Christians,  who  often  have  had  to  live 
under  pressure  and  who  feel  that  they  have 
been  forgotten  in  their  sufferings,  become 
grateful  to  someone  who  is  interested  in  their 
fate.  One  senses  the  cry  for  human  understan¬ 
ding  and  compassion  everywhere.  So  I  felt  that 
I  had  to  visit  many  Arab  refugee  camps  in  Jor¬ 
dan,  Lebanon  and  Syria,  feeling  solidarity  with 
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human  beings  expelled  from  their  homes  and 
homeland,  enduring  injustice  and  suffering. 

Nay,  I  felt  kinship  with  these  victims  of  greed, 
cruelty  and  aggression  since  I  myself  have  tasted 
enough  of  the  same  fate.  When  the  victims 
pour  out  their  heart  and  you  share  their  pain 
with  them,  you  become  a  partner  in  their  suf- 
ferings.  And  a  partner  I  have  become. 

I  have  written  many  letters  on  behalf  of  the 
Arab  refugees  and  the  Arab  cause,  appealing  to 
the  American  public,  warning  that  the  conse- 
quences  of  these  crimes  are  a  detriment  to  the 
free  world  which  needs  the  Arabs  and  their 
spiritual  strength.  I  have  written  them  at  a  time 
when  things  could  have  been  changed,  but  it 
has  been  very,  very  difficult  to  bring  out  the 
truth  in  the  press. 


V 

The  extent  of  the  new  literary  treasures  and 
their  wealth  is  so  overwhelming  that  a  short 
report  cannot  give  an  adequate  idea  of  them.  In 
order  to  do  more  justice  to  the  discoveries,  at 
least  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  make  sup¬ 
plementary  comments  in  terms  of  individual 
manuscripts.  However,  also  here  all  I  can  hope 
to  do  is  to  mention  some  of  the  most  important 
discoveries. 

I  have  had  fantastic  luck  to  unearth  a 
literary  monument  which  is  a  very  great  rarity. 
This  has  to  do  with  a  famous  scholarly  textual 
historical  work  of  Origcn.  Everyone  who  is 
aware  of  the  consequences  for  scholarship  of 
the  loss  of  the  Septuagint  of  Origen’s  Hexapla, 
i.e.  the  Greek  Old  Testament  text  which  existed 
before  200  A.D.,  understands  well  why  every 
piece,  every  fragment,  every  scrap  which  can  be 
unearthed  is  invaluable.  This  column  of  the 
Hexapla  had  been  slavishly  translated  into 
Syriac  by  Paulos  of  Telia  in  615-617.  It  is  the 
only  avenue  open  for  a  reconstruction  of  the 
lost  Septuagint  column.  But,  alas  — misfortune 
has  stricken  also  this  scholarly  version.  It  fell  in¬ 
to  oblivion  tor  many  centuries.  And  when  a 
limited  portion  could  be  published  in  1574,  obli¬ 
vion  has  been  willing  very  reluctantly  to  release 
another  piece  of  it.  In  fact,  this  has  taken  place 
according  to  a  very  remarkable  time-table, 


namely  each  new  piece  after  a  century  of 
dearth. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  a  part  in  this 
very  remarkable  time-table.  When  for  another 
century  scholarship  did  not  have  more  than 
some  new  tiny  fragments,  the  discovery  of  the 
entire  Pentateuch,  of  which  only  some  remains 
were  known,  is,  indeed,  unbelievable.  My  hands 
trembled  when  in  Midyat,  Tur  Abdin,  I  held  in 
them  the  Pentateuch  in  the  version  of  the  Syro- 
Hexapla.  Already  my  first  acquaintance  with 
this  codex  occurred  in  an  unaccustomed 
fashion.  It  was  with  an  unusual  feeling  that  I 
took  up  this  codex  of  unusual  shape,  binding 
and  appearance  in  the  Church  of  Mart 
Shmuni.  I  felt  a  strange  awe  before  opening  it. 
When  I  opened  the  manuscript  and  saw  the 
Old  Testament  text  with  marginal  notes  and 
variant  readings  from  different  versions,  it  at 
once  became  clear  what  lay  before  me.  I  felt 
completely  shattered:  a  fever  of  emotion  sent 
the  blood  rushing  to  my  head;  my  sight  was 
blurred.  I  had  before  me  a  text  no  scholar  had 
ever  seen  — a  volume  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
version  of  the  Syro-Hexapla.  You  can  see  in  the 
fascimile  edition  which  I  have  published  what 
unbelievable  sources  have  come  to  light  here. 
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The  manuscript  of  the  Syro-Hexapla  of  the  Pentateuch, 
discovered  in  Midyat,  Eastern  Turkey. 


Moreover,  the  fascimile  edition  of  this 
manuscript  has  inaugurated  the  edition  of  a  cy- 
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cle  of  startling  discoveries.  My  heart  leapt  when 
1  made  another  discovery.  This  was  a  beautiful 
parchment  codex  of  the  eighth  century  with  the 
text  of  the  Syro-Hexapla  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
which  had  been  waiting  for  me  in  the  Syrian 
Monastery  of  St.  Mark  in  Jerusalem.  Its  fac- 
simile  edition  shows  a  fascinating,  elegantly 
written  ancient  monument.  You  can  well 
understand  my  excitement  when  in  the  arch- 
bishopric  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  in 
Mardin  I  came  across  two  extraordinary  and 
very  precious  lectionaries,  which  to  my  great 
surprise  contain  pericopes  from  the  same 
scholarly  version  and  in  a  special  way  can  make 
their  contributions  to  these  startling  discoveries. 

About  a  scholarly  version  of  the  New 
Testament  I  also  can  speak  only  with  great  ex- 
citement.  Many  years  ago  I  had  made  impor- 
tant  discoveries  about  the  same  version.  While  I 
was  able  to  unearth  the  remains  of  the  version 
authorized  by  Philoxenos  of  Mabbug  (d.  523),  it 
became  possible  finally  to  settle  a  two-centuries 
old  dispute  as  to  which  was  the  version  ordered 
by  Philoxenos  and  which  was  the  work  per- 
formed  by  another  famous  scholar,  Thomas  of 
Harqel  about  615/7. 

Furthermore,  I  was  destined  to  make  still 
greater  discoveries.  I  have  had  the  immense  luck 
of  unearthing  a  manuscript  which  finally  settles 
another  old  dispute  about  another  book  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  Mardin  I  came  across  a 
codex  which  outwardly  presented  little  interest. 

It  was  a  New  Testament  copy  made  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  12th  or  13th  century  scribe,  containing 
the  standard  text  type,  namely  the  Peshitta, 
such  as  I  had  seen  many  times  and  was  about 
to  lay  it  aside.  But  I  compelled  myself  to  follow 
the  practice  of  tedious  scrutiny,  and  I  continued 
with  the  examination.  Suddenly  I  discovered 
there  something  which  I  could  not  expect. 

When  I  found  it  buried  in  a  huge  manuscript 
my  excitement  was  immense.  I  had  before  me  a 
text  which  no  scholar  had  ever  seen— the  Book 
of  Revelation  according  to  the  version  of 
Thomas  of  Harqel.  What  went  through  my 
head  was  a  very  long  controversy  regarding  the 
provenance  of  the  Syriac  text  of  the  Apocalypse 
which  was  known  as  the  “Crawford 
Apocalypse”.  And  now  finally  the  text  of 
Thomas  emerged  and  was  in  front  of  me!  It  was 


buried  in  a  very  heavy  manuscript  containing 
all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Peshitta  except  for  the  Apocalypse 
which  was  attached  to  the  Gospel  of  John. 
There  it  has  been  waiting  for  centuries  for  me. 
And,  indeed,  as  I  started  to  turn  the  folio 
pages,  my  perplexity  grew.  With  growing  excite¬ 
ment  I  deciphered  the  manuscript  page  by  page, 
thrilled  by  the  thought  that  I  had  chanced 
upon  another  discovery.  When  I  came  to  the 
colophon  at  the  end  of  the  text,  I  was  certain 
that  the  manuscript  which  I  had  discovered  was 
unique.  I  read  in  this  colophon  that  Mar  Tuma, 
“the  poor  and  the  sinner”,  completed  this  ver¬ 
sion  in  the  month  of  Ab  in  the  year  927  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  era  of  Alexander,  i.e.  in  August  616 
A.D.,  in  the  Monastery  of  the  Antonians  at 
Enaton  of  Alexandria,  Egypt.  You  can  see  this 
beautiful  monument  in  the  facsimile  edition 
which  I  published  some  years  afters  its 
discovery. 

In  the  domain  of  exegetical  literature  I  want 
to  single  out  a  very  extraordinary  discovery.  In 
an  earlier  work  published  in  1951,  when  dealing 
with  some  remains  of  the  exegetical  writings  of 
Moshe  bar  Kepha  (d.  903),  I  lamented  the  loss 
of  his  commentaries  so  uniquely  valuable  for  ex¬ 
egesis  as  well  as  for  the  history  of  the  Old 
Syriac  version  ^  the  Gospels.  It  is  therefore 
easy  to  undei  my  excitement  when  I 

finally  discovered  one  of  his  lost  commentaries 
in  the  Church  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  in  Mardin. 
Outwardly  the  codex  presented  very  little  of  in¬ 
terest  but  when  I  began  to  decipher  the  text, 
pale,  worn  out  and  with  large  spots  diluted  by 
water,  I  gasped.  I  quickly  forgot  about  its  out¬ 
ward  appearance,  carried  away  as  I  was  by  its 
contents  which  disturbed  my  peace  of  mind  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  This  was  the  commentary 
on  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Here  we  have  to  do 
with  a  very  precious  monument.  I  have  submit¬ 
ted  the  first  volume  for  publication.  A  little 
later  I  had  the  luck  to  discover  still  another 
commentary  by  the  same  author,  namely  on 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  And  then  still  another, 
namely  that  on  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  by 
Paul. 

Among  the  rich  harvest  in  the  area  of  early 
Syriac  patristic  literature,  the  Syriac  Didascalia ,  a 
very  early  work,  the  only  one  of  this  kind, 
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deserves  to  be  singled  out.  One  of  the  reasons  is 
that  the  document  is  very  ancient,  written 
about  220  A.D.  The  other  is  that  I  can  mention 
this  document  only  with  excitement.  1  started 
my  research  on  this  precious  document  on  am 
cient  Christian  ethos  and  spirituality  even 
before  1  earned  my  first  academic  degree.  Since 
then,  it  has  kept  me  under  its  spell.  But  I  could 
never  dream  that  I  was  destined  to  search  out 
entirely  new  sources  on  the  basis  of  which  this 
jewel  among  the  earliest  Christian  records  could 
be  published  in  its  first  critical  edition.  It  was  a 
great  relief  when  this  long  range  research  pro- 
ject  could  be  edited  some  years  ago.  An  indica- 
tion  of  the  magnitude  of  new  discoveries  and 
their  impact  on  this  research  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  new  edition  in  four  volumes,  The 
Didascalia  Apostolorum  in  Syriac ,  has  more  than 
10,000  annotations  drawn  from  almost 
countless  sources. 

Previously  I  mentioned  that  my  particular 
interest  has  been  devoted  to  the  legislative 
records  as  first  rate  historical  sources.  Also.in 
this  field  besides  many  discoveries  I  have  had 
very  great  luck  when  I  came  across  a 
manuscript  which  is  unique  and  of  incredible 
value.  The  discovery  deserves  that  it  should  be 
put  into  the  proper  perspective.  It  was  a  great 
event  for  the  historical  research  when  in  1902 
Prof.  I.  B.  Chabot  edited  his  Synodicon  orientate. 
Scholarship  was  given  a  first  rate  document  — a 
corpus  of  the  conciliar  acts  for  the  East  Syrian 
or  Nestorian  Church.  This  is  a  priceless  monu¬ 
ment,  the  queen  among  the  most  important 
documents,  and  a  unicum.  However,  there  was 
no  inkling  about  the  existence  of  a  similar 
synodicon  in  the  West  Syrian  tradition.  My 
hands  trembled  when  I  picked  up  a  manuscript 
in  Damascus  which  I  had  never  seen  before. 

The  codex  is  dated,  copied  in  the  year  1204 
A.D.  Its  script  has  a  tired  look;  in  its  long 
lifetime  it  has  gone  through  fire  and  its  edges 
are  burned  but  fortunately  its  wounds  have 
damaged  the  text  itself  only  occasionally. 
However,  with  the  exception  of  some  spots  the 
text  has  preserved  its  tortured  message  through 
the  ages.  And,  indeed,  as  I  started  to  examine 
its  folio  pages,  my  perplexity  grew.  With  grow¬ 
ing  excitement  I  deciphered  the  manuscript  page 
by  page,  thrilled  by  the  thought  that  I  had 


chanced  upon  a  very  rare  discovery.  The 
volume  is  an  astounding  collection  of  entirely 
new  documents.  It  was  a  revelation  to  read  con¬ 
ciliar  acts  of  the  West  Syrian  Church;  each  is  a 
deposit  of  precious  information.  In  addition  to 
the  cycle  of  ten  conciliar  acts,  a  long  list  of 
completely  unknown  documents  emerges  from 
darkness  into  the  light  of  history.  It  is 
unbelievable  that  one  single  manuscript  can 
contain  so  many  absolutely  unknown 
documents  which  advance  learning  in  an  un¬ 
precedented  way.  The  elated  atmosphere  of  the 
evening  when  I  delivered  a  lecture  about  this 
discovery  before  an  expectant  annual  convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  History  Society  at 
Princeton,  where  I  could  share  something  never 
before  heard  of,  will  always  stay  in  my  memory. 
Several  years  later  I  brought  out  this  work  in 
four  volumes,  two  in  the  original  Syriac  and 
two  with  English  translation,  under  the  title: 

The  Synodicon  in  the  West  Syrian  Tradition  (Lou¬ 
vain  1975). 

Since  we  are  already  in  the  realm  of 
legislative  sources,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to 
introduce  here  a  spectacular  discovery  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  civil  legislation.  Some  circumstances 
make  it  even  imperative  to  include  also  this 
discovery  here.  It  is  exactly  120  years  ago  when 
the  Syro-Roman  Lawbook  was  edited  on  the 
basis  of  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum. 
Since  then  the  Syro-Roman  Lawbook  has  exer¬ 
cised  such  a  great  charm  that  immediately  after 
it  was  edited,  it  became  an  object  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  interest,  creating  an  excitement  commen¬ 
surate  with  its  extraordinary  value  and  leading 
lively  discussions.  Some  scholars  have  claimed 
even  that  these  traditions  reach  back  to  the 
famous  Code  of  Hammurabi  (ca  2050  B.C.), 
others  have  seen  here  a  mixture  of  indigenous 
law  valid  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  with 
the  Roman  law,  still  others  have  seen  here  the 
Roman  law  but  with  inroads  from  the  local 
oriental  legal  traditions;  and  still  others  have 
proposed  various  shades  of  combinations  of 
these  possibilities.  However,  any  definitive 
assessment  of  the  contribution  which  this  ex¬ 
citing  document  makes  to  scholarship  has  been 
hampered.  The  history  of  literary  culture  knows 
sources  of  exceptional  importance  which  have 
been  released  from  oblivion  only  very  reluct- 
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antly  and  too  slowly.  1  his  is  particularly  so  in 
the  case  of  the  Syro-Roman  Lawbook.  Since  the 
lawbook  came  out,  very  little  has  come  to  light 
in  new  sources  and  what  has  emerged  as  in- 
ferior  in  character  has  made  research  even  more 
complicated.  In  such  a  situation  in  this  area  of 
research  a  feeling  of  resignation  has  seen  a  new 
stimulus  tor  progress  only  in  the  plan  ot  a 
reproduction  of  the  already  published  materials. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  certainly  a 
singular  event  in  the  entire  history  of  this  long 
research  on  the  Syro-Roman  Lawbook  — indeed, 
an  unbelievable  occurence  — that  I  had  the  luck 
to  discover  even  three  new  manuscripts  which 
enabled  me  to  publish  an  entirely  new  edition 
The  Syro-Roman  Lawbook:  Edition  of  New 
Manuscripts  (Stockholm),  which  came  out  exact¬ 
ly  on  the  120th  anniversairy  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  lawbook  by  I.P.N.  Land.  It  is  gratifying 
that  this  jubilee  of  the  appearance  ot  this 
lawbook  can  be  marked  by  such  an  advance¬ 
ment  which  this  unique  monument  in  the 
history  of  jurisprudence  deserves. 

As  this  brief  account  shows,  the  reward  of 
all  this  pioneering  exploration  is  far  beyond  the 
most  far-reaching  dreams  1  could  have.  Indeed, 
these  endeavors  and  labors  have  been  filling  the 
bins  of  scholarship  and  learning.  All  this 
material  is  a  veritable  reservoir  of  information 
and  inspiration  not  only  for  the  cultivation  of 
Syriac  studies  but  for  every  area  of  learning. 

The  occasion  necessitates  some  comments 
on  the  material  premises  for  carrying  out  such  a 
long  range  exploration.  Since  manuscript 
research  is  very  costly,  all  these  ac¬ 
complishments  were  not  possible  without 
assistance  although  this  was  not  available  for 
every  trip.  Many  exploration  trips  had  to  be 
made  without  any  support.  The  major  support 
has  come  from  the  Mid-European  Study  Foun¬ 
dation,  the  Department  of  Theological  Educa¬ 


tion  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  the  John 
Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation,  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  These 
are  the  institutions  which  have  put  the  world  of 
learning  in  their  debt. 

It  remains  for  me  to  add  the  concluding 
remarks  which  would  disclose  the  ultimate 
reasons  of  my  involvement  in  all  these  explora¬ 
tions. 

Whenever  I  enter  a  room  with  manuscripts, 
or  a  library  which  has  such  a  collection,  or  an 
archive,  I  have  a  particular  feeling  of  elation 
because  I  sense  the  importance  of  the  work 
done  here  since  it  advances  research.  This  is  the 
atmosphere  which  has  filled  my  life  and  has 
shaped  my  scholarly  work,  helped  me  to  ad¬ 
vance  learning,  and  fulfil  my  part  in  this  ongo¬ 
ing  process.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  place 
which  propels  and  promotes  learning  in  such  a 
way.  Those  who  work  on  manuscripts  in  other 
areas  of  research  know  this.  Here  we  entered 
shyly  as  youthful  students.  Here  our  first  works 
of  importance  originated  and  came  to  maturity, 
and  here  after  scores  of  years,  already  gray- 
haired,  we  still  continue  to  come  to  study  with 
our  pupils. 

These  final  words  I  would  say  about  the 
ultimate  importance  ot  manuscript  research.  As 
was  already  said,  manuscript  research  is  very 
demanding,  strenuous,  time-consuming  and 
costly.  However,  it  brings  very  great  rewards. 
Besides  the  fact  that  it  advances  learning  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  it  opens  perspectives  which 
are  far-reaching.  As  the  facts  of  life  show,  even 
the  best  works  in  the  areas  of  the  humanities 
do  not  survive  a  generation.  Not  so  in 
manuscript  research.  The  work  produced  here 
lasts  for  generations,  since  it  digs  deep  and  lays 
foundations  which  will  endure. 
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II 

All  the  hopes  and  plans  to  found  the  Institute  which  would  house  and  cultivate  all  these 
treasures  and  which  would  be  a  source  of  stimuli  and  inspiration  would  have  remained  a  dream  if  it 
were  not  for  a  small  group  of  Christian  businessmen  from  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  who,  together  with 
the  Siebert  Lutheran  Foundation,  contributed  a  founding  gift.  This  section  of  the  present  publica¬ 
tion  introduces  these  noble-minded  gentlemen  who  have  put  the  world  ot  learning  in  their  debt. 
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Carl  T.  Swenson 


Mr.  Carl  T.  Swenson  was  born  the  son  of  a 
Lutheran  minister  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  April 

10,  1894. 

Mr.  Swenson,  the  oldest  of  three  children, 
started  school  in  Ashtabula,  but  when  his 
father  moved  to  a  new  pastorate  in  Aledo,  Il¬ 
linois  in  1906  he  entered  school  there  and 
graduated  from  high  school  in  1913.  Due  to  his 
father’s  illness,  Carl’s  plans  to  continue  his 
studies  were  altered  and  in  November  1913  he 
secured  a  position  with  the  Wallace  and  Smith 
Harness  Company.  He  started  as  an  assistant  in 
the  Bookkeeping  Department  and  later  became 
a  supervisor  in  the  Cost  Department,  a  position 
he  retained  until  he  resigned  in  1919.  Soon  he 
joined  the  Walsh  Harness  Company  as  Purchas¬ 
ing  Agent  and  served  as  assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  until  1924.  In  October  of  1924  he  founded 
the  Milsco  Manufacturing  Co.  He  has  served  as 
the  President  of  Milsco  from  its  inception  until 
1962  when  he  relinquished  the  position  to 
become  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Throughout  his  business  life,  Mr.  Swenson 


has  served  on  several  Boards  of  Directors  and 
has  been  active  in  numerous  Lutheran  and  civic 
organizations.  In  1966  he  was  voted  Lutheran 
Man  of  the  Year  by  the  Milwaukee  Federation 
of  Lutheran  Laymen. 

Mr.  Swenson  and  his  wife,  Irma,  are  the 
parents  of  four  children  — Gerald,  Chris 
Newcomb,  Richard  and  Carleen  Larson. 
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David  R.  Anderson 


Mr.  David  Anderson  was  born  in  Beloit, 
Wisconsin  on  January  1  1,  1938.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Beloit  school  system  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  studies  at  Wisconsin  State  University 
Whitewater  where  he  graduated  in  1960  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  After  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  he  worked  in  the  public  accounting  field 
which  led  to  his  becoming  a  Certified  Public 
Accountant.  In  1966  he  joined  Milsco  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  as  Chief  Accountant  and  after 
several  promotions  became  President  in  1974. 

Mr.  Anderson  and  his  wife,  Carol,  have 
three  children —  Timothy,  Joan  and  Daniel. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  a  member  of  Good 
Shepherd  Lutheran  Church  in  Milwaukee  and 
has  held  several  church  council  positions.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Milwaukee  and  serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors 


of  Management  Resources  Association  of 
Milwaukee,  United  Lutheran  Program  for  the 
Aging,  Inc.,  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  Foundation, 
and  the  YMCA  of  Metropolitan  Milwaukee. 


William  J.  Grede 

Mr.  William  J.  Grede  was  born  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  on  February  24,  1897. 

He  attended  the  local  public  schools  and  spent 
two  years  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison.  He  was  awarded  honorary 
degree  from  Carroll  College  and  Northland 
College,  both  in  Wisconsin,  and  George 
Williams  College  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Grede  and  his  wife  Margaret  have  two 
daughters— Janet  and  Betty. 
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In  1920  Mr.  Grede  founded  Grede  Foun¬ 
dries,  Inc.  comprising  eight  foundries.  He  is 
presently  Vice-Chairman. 

Among  the  various  honors  and  awards  he 
has  received  are  the  McFadden  Gold  Medal  of 
the  American  Foundrymen’s  Society  in  1953. 
Also  in  1953  he  received  the  Gold  Medal  for 
Good  Cit  izenship  from  the  National  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  first 
to  a  Wisconsin  citizen,  “in  recognition  of  stead¬ 
fast  loyalty  to  this  republic,  to  the  principles 
and  ideals  of  the  United  States  of  America  .  .  . 
(and)  his  duties  as  a  citizen  in  this  community, 
state  and  nation.” 

He  is  a  former  director  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago,  past  president  of  the 


John  E.  Koenitzer 

Mr.  John  E.  Koenitzer  was  born  November 
9,  1927,  along  with  a  twin  brother,  of  parents 
of  German  ancestry.  He  graduated  from  North 
Central  College,  Naperville,  Illinois  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  for  a  year 
and  did  some  Electrical  Engineering  study  at 
the  Milwaukee  School  of  Engineering. 

Mr.  Koenitzer  and  his  wife,  Joyce,  are  the 
parents  of  five  children— Jeffery,  Judson,  Janet, 
Judith  and  Jason. 

He  is  presently  a  member  of  Redeemer 
Lutheran  Church,  Hartford,  Wisconsin.  He  has 
served  on  the  church  council  two  terms.  Mr. 
Koenitzer  is  on  the  board  of  the  Siebert 
Lutheran  Foundation,  a  director  for  five  years 
of  the  Lutheran  Men  of  America  and  for  nine 
years  of  the  United  Lutheran  Program  for  the 
Aging,  Inc.  He  is  working  toward  the 
reorganization  of  the  Lutheran  Men  of  America 
and  for  a  new  Lutheran  Center  for  Community 
Service  for  Lutherans  of  all  Synods. 

Mr.  Koenitzer  is  the  Vice-President  of 
Helwig  Carbon,  Inc.  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee  YMCA,  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  and  National  Board  of  the  YMCA,  a 
member  of  the  International  Committee  for  the 
YMCAs  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
past  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
YMCAs. 

Mr.  Grede  is  a  founding  member  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  is  now  on  the  Council 
and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He 
was  a  Co-Chairman  of  the  first  AFS  foundry 
conference  held  jointly  with  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  Co-Convener  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  AFS  Wisconsin  Chapter.  In  this 
field  he  was  chairman  of  the  AFS  Cost  Com¬ 
mittee  that  developed  the  first  uniform  cost  ac¬ 
counting  system  for  gray  iron  foundries. 


He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  Aero  Metal 
Corporation  of  Milwaukee  and  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  Milsco  Corporation,  Milwaukee, 
and  M  <Sc  I  Silver  Spring  Bank,  Milwaukee. 
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Henry  W.  Luedtke 


Henry  William  Luedtke  was  born  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  on  April  9,  1916.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Wisconsin  majoring  in 
chemical  engineering. 

Mr.  Luedtke  and  his  wife,  Caroline,  have 
four  children  — Nancy,  Sharon,  Linda  and  Judith. 

Mr.  Luedtke  is  a  member  of  the  Rubber 
Division  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and 
a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Rubber  Group  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society. 

He  is  the  past  president  of  the  Milwaukee 
Kiwanis  Club,  a  member  at  large  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Milwaukee,  County,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  the  United  Lutheran  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Aging,  a  board  member  of  Kindcare, 
Inc.,  a  member  of  the  Christian  Businessmen’s 
Council  and  Vice-president  of  Jasper-Southgate 
Development. 

Mr.  Luedtke  is  a  member  of  Mount  Zion 

Arthur  W.  Riemer 

Mr.  Arthur  Riemer  was  born  October  10, 
1925  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  He  attended 
Milwaukee  Public  Schools  and  spent  three  years 
at  Northwestern  University  studying  Civil 
Engineering. 

Mr.  Riemer  and  his  wife  Dottie  have  three 
children— Jeff,  Jan  and  John. 

In  November  of  1980  Mr.  Riemer  sold  his 
company,  the  Wisconsin  Bridge  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany.  In  1973  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  for  the  Leighton  Ford 
Milwaukee  Reachout.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Lutheran  Hospital  of  Milwaukee, 
Inc.  He  is  a  board  member  of  Good  Samaritan 
Medical  Center  and  the  Lutheran  Men  in 
America.  He  is  an  advisory  board  member  of 
Midwest  Challenge,  Milwaukee,  an  officer  of 
the  Milwaukee  Rotary  Club  and  area  Chairman 
of  the  Christian  Business  Men’s  Committee, 
Wisconsin.  He  is  board  member  also  of  the  Se¬ 
cond  Harvesters  of  Wisconsin,  Inc.  and  past 
President  of  Junior  Achievement  of 
Southeastern  Wisconsin. 


English  Lutheran  Church,  a  member  of 
Lutheran  Men  in  America,  Wisconsin,  and  a 
member  of  LLM  — Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 


Mr.  Riemer  is  a  member  of  Mount  Zion 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin.  He  is  former  council  member  and 
former  stewardship  chairman  for  the  church. 
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The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Institute 

All  these  gentlemen  just  introduced  belong  to  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Institute  which  in- 
eludes  also:  Dr.  William  E.  Lesher,  President  of  the  Lutheran  School  of  Theology  at  Chicago,  Dr. 
Donovan  J.  Palmquist,  Vice-President  for  Development,  Dr.  Arthur  Voobus,  Director  of  the  Institute, 
and  Dr.  Wesley  J.  Fuerst,  Professor  of  Old  Testament. 


President  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Lesher 


Dr.  D.  J.  Palmquist 


Dr.  W.  J.  Fuerst 
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HI 

This  section  presents  the  scholarly  contributions  made  during  the  festivities.  The  main  lecture  was 
given  on  October  18,  1979  by  Professor  Antoine  Guillaumont,  Director  of  Studies  and  Professor  of 
Oriental  Christianity  at  the  Sorbonne  University,  Paris,  and  Professor  of  Christianity  and  Gnosticism 
at  the  College  de  France. 

Due  to  his  research  and  publications,  Professor  Guillaumont  has  earned  international  reputation. 
More  recently  he  has  been  directing  excavations  on  the  monastic  site  of  Kellia  (Egypt).  His  scholarly 
*  activities  include  the  editing  of  the  Revue  de  I’Histoire  des  religions  (Paris). 
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The  Importance  of  Syriac  Culture  for  the  Christian  World 


by  TROFESSOR  ANTOINE  GUILLAUMONT 


In  the  general  history  of  Christianity,  which 
is  usually  written  in  the  West,  the  place  given 
to  the  oriental  churches  has  been  insufficient. 
This  is  particularly  so  regarding  the  very  impor¬ 
tant  place  among  them  of  the  churches  of  the 
Syriac  language  — that  Aramaic  language  which 
Jesus  spoke  and  which  became  in  the  course  of 
the  centuries  the  language  of  the  Christians 
who  lived  in  the  region  between  the  Eastern 


shore  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Iranian 
plateau  and,  from  north  to  south,  between  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  caused  by  two  reasons.  First 
because  of  the  relatively  reduced  number  today 
of  Syriac  faithful  since  these  regions  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  Islam.  Then  there  is  another  reason, 
which  no  doubt  is  much  stronger:  the 
schismatic  ch  of  these  churches  (except 

the  Maronite)  vis-a-vis  Greco-Latin  Christianity, 
allowing  them  therefore  only  a  marginal  posi¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  Syriac  Christianity  appears, 
historically  speaking,  divided  internally  into  two 
principal  churches  — not  to  speak  of  the 
Maronite  church  and  the  divisions  within  each 
of  these  churches  in  consequence  of  their  being 
partially  won  over  by  Rome  — the  Monophysite 
or  Jacobite  church  in  Syria,  better  known  as 
the  West  Syrians,  born  as  a  reaction  to  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  and,  in  the  East 
in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Persia,  there  emerged 
the  East  Syrian  church,  called  the  Nestorian 
church  because  of  its  fidelity  to  the  doctrine  of 
Nestorius  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  in  431. 

But  one  must  not  leave  out  of  view  two  im¬ 
portant  things:  first,  the  remarkable  vitality  of 
these  churches,  which  manifested  itself  par¬ 
ticularly  in  their  apostolic  and  missionary  acti¬ 
vity.  The  establishment  of  the  Monophysite 
Church  in  the  VI  century  by  Jaqob  Baradai 
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and  John  of  Ephesus  in  the  bosom  of  a  hostile 
empire,  the  Byzantine  Empire,  which  connected 
its  power  with  the  orthodoxy  defined  at 
Chalcedon,  and  then  the  brilliant  survival  of 
this  church  in  the  very  difficult  historical  condi' 
tions  which  it  had  to  withstand— on  the  one 
side  the  intolerance  of  Byzantine  Christianity 
and  on  the  other  side  that  of  Islam  — reveals  a 
conviction,  a  faith,  an  energy  which  is  indeed 
extraordinary.  Furthermore,  the  East  Syrian  or 
Nestorian  church  has  given  proof  of  a  surpris¬ 
ing  missionary  activity,  not  only  within  the 
kingdom  of  Persia  among  the  Iranian  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Mazdean  religion  — where  conversions 
to  Christianity,  though  numerous,  posed  a  peril 
to  life.  But  also  beyond  the  boundaries  of  that 
kingdom,  first  in  India,  then  a  little  later  in 
Central  Asia  and  even  as  far  as  China, 

Nestorian  Christianity  was  planted  and 
developed  until  it  had  a  very  large  number  of 
episcopal  sees  — and  this  was  some  ten  centuries 
before  the  arrival  in  that  country  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries!  Another  thing  of  great  importance 
should  also  not  be  overlooked.  Before  these 
divisions  emerged  around  the  V  century,  Syrian 
Christianity  knew  approximately  four  centuries 
of  unity  during  which  an  intense  literary  and 
intellectual  activity  unfolded.  Even  after  that 
date  the  unity  of  the  Syrian  culture,  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  develop,  manifested  itself  to  be  much 
deeper  than  the  ecclesiastical  divisions. 

This  is  the  deposit  of  Syriac  culture  to  the 
Christian  world  that  we  ought  to  seek  to  ap¬ 
preciate  in  order  to  give  to  the  churches  of  the 
Syriac  language  the  place  which  is  due  to  them 
in  the  general  history  of  Christianity. 

Of  the  literary  accomplishments  before  the 
ecclesiastical  divisions,  the  oldest  are  the 
translations  of  the  Bible.  One  is  able  to  say  that 
in  no  part  of  the  ancient  church  was  more  done 
to  translate  the  Bible  than  in  the  Syriac  mileu. 
These  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well 
as  of  the  New  Testament  are  still  very  precious 
to  us  because  they  bear  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  biblical  text  by  reason  of  their  antiquity. 

The  version  of  the  Old  Testament  called  the 
Peshitta  helps  us,  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
Septuagint,  to  establish  the  Hebrew  text  in  a 
state  before  its  fixation  by  the  Massoretes  in  the 
VIII  century.  For  the  Greek  text  of  the  Sep- 


tuagint  there  is  a  witness  of  great  value  in  a 
translation  which  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  VII  century  by  Paul  of  Telia -the  Hexapla 
of  Origen  which  is  lost  today.  This  is  the  ver¬ 
sion  called  the  Syro-Hexapla.  Since  the  XVI 
century  the  first  part  of  this  version -the  most 
important  because  it  includes  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch— was  lost,  except  for  a  few  fragments. 
This  loss  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Voobus  — to  the  great  joy  of  Syriologists 
and  Biblical  scholars.  Among  his  other  wonder¬ 
ful  discoveries  he  has  brought  to  light  in  Tur 
Abdin  a  manuscript  which  contains  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  in  this  version  almost  in  its  entirety. 

Concerning  numerous  Syriac  versions  of  the 
New  Testament,  I  will  mention  only  the  interest 
which  they  present  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
most  ancient  state  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  famous  Diatessaron  of 
Tatian  which  was  spread  throughout  the  entire 
Christian  world.  The  best  witness  of  it  today  is 
a  commentary  on  it  produced  in  the  IV  cen¬ 
tury  in  Syriac  by  St.  Ephrem.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  the  Old  Syriac  version  of  the 
separate  gospels  called  the  Syrus  Curetonianus 
and  Sinaiticus. 

Syrian  Christianity  has  not  only  played  an 
important  role  in  the  transmission  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  but  also  of  the  patristic  heritage,  par¬ 
ticularly  through  the  person  of  St.  Ephrem,  the 
doctor  communis  of  the  Syrian  churches,  who 
was  proclaimed  a  Doctor  of  the  universal 
church  by  Pope  Benedict  XV  in  1920.  In  the 
patristic  tradition  he  has  forged  an  original  con¬ 
tribution.  Reacting  against  a  very  rational 
theology  in  which  the  Greeks  delighted,  he  has 
given  the  Christian  faith  a  symbolic  and  lyrical 
expression  in  the  numerous  poems  which  are 
considered  among  the  chief  works  of  Christian 
poetry.  They  were  translated  very  soon,  perhaps 
during  his  own  lifetime,  and  found  such  favor 
that  many  imitations  were  produced,  even  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  Greek  Ephrem  and 
what  is  truly  his  own.  In  general  it  is 
acknowledged  that  he  has  exercised  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  liturgical  poetry  and  hym- 
nography  — an  influence  which  enjoyed  a  suc¬ 
cessful  development  in  the  Byzantine  church. 
Particularly  important  in  this  connection  is 
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Romanus  Melodus  who  was  of  Syrian  origin. 
From  Greek  this  work  was  translated  into  Latin 
and  in  this  new  guise  it  enjoyed  equal  success 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  One  is  able  to 
trace  its  influence  even  to  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Ancient  High  German  literature. 

Even  more  the  Christians  of  the  Syrian 
tongue  have  helped  to  assure  the  transmission 
of  the  Greek  patristic  fathers,  thanks  to  the 
numerous  translations  which  they  have  made  of 
the  Greek  authors  of  the  first  centuries.  These 
translations  are  precious  to  us  for  often  they  are 
more  ancient  than  the  oldest  witness  of  the 
Greek  text  itself  and  are  therefore  very  useful  in 
establishing  the  original  text  itself.  Sometimes 
the  Syriac  versions  have  preserved  the  work 
where  the  Greek  original  has  disappeared.  For 
example  a  Syriac  version  has  revealed  to  us  one 
of  the  great  apologies  of  the  II  century  which 
was  considered  lost,  the  Apology  oj  Aristides. 

The  same  is  the  case  for  the  works  of  authors 
who,  for  various  reasons,  have  be  en  condemned 
by  the  Byzantine-Roman  ecumenical  councils. 
These  are  works  which  possess  a  great  value  for 
the  history  of  Christian  thought.  Such  is  the 
case  of  the  work  of  Evagrius  Ponticus,  who  was 
condemned  because  of  Origenism.  Likewise,  the 
works  of  the  great  Monophysite  theologian, 
Severus  of  Antioch,  and  the  works  of  the  great 
exegete  and  theologian,  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  considered  responsible  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Nestorianism,  have  been  preserved. 

The  study,  the  translations  of  these  authors 
were  made  in  the  schools  which  were  true 
universities,  or  more  exactly  seminaries,  where 
the  studies  were  organized  in  the  context  of 
religious  life,  that  is,  monastic  life.  The  most 
celebrated  among  these,  namely,  the  schools  of 
Edessa  and  Nisibis,  were  centers  which  radiated 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Syrian  world  and 
even  reached  the  Latin  West.  Thus  in  the  VI 
century  Cassiodor  projected  to  create  in  Italy, 
at  that  time  under  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians,  a 
kind  of  university  in  order  to  favor  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  studies.  He  dreamed  to  form  this 
university  after  that  of  the  school  of  Nisibis.  A 
little  earlier  Junilius  Africanus,  a  questor  of  the 
Sacred  Palace  at  the  court  of  Justinian,  had 
adapted  in  Latin  a  manual  in  which  a  certain 
Paul,  who  lectured  at  the  school  of  Nisibis,  had 


expounded  the  elements  of  exegetical  and 
theological  learning  as  it  was  presented  in  that 
school.  I  his  little  book  of  Junilius,  namely  the 
Institute i  regularia  divinae  legisy  was  in  use  as  a 
manual  in  the  schools  in  the  West  at  least  dur¬ 
ing  the  VII  and  VIII  centuries. 

It  was  not  only  the  Christian  authors  who 
were  studied  and  translated.  A  large  number  of 
Greek  philosophical  works  was  also  translated, 
particularly  those  of  Aristotle,  since  it  was 
thought  that  exegesis  and  theology  ought  to  put 
profane  disciplines  into  their  service.  The 
Syrians  were  keenly  interested  in  the  sciences, 
in  particular  medicine,  physics  and  astronomy. 
All  these  disciplines,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
cultivated  in  the  schools  and  monasteries,  have 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  an  original 
Syrian  culture,  thanks  to  the  activity  of 
veritable  scholars  like  Jaqob  of  Edessa  and 
Sergius  of  Reshaina.  All  the  sciences  were 
studied,  from  grammar  and  lexicography  to 
theological  speculation,  including  of  course, 
history.  Among  the  very  numerous  chronicles 
in  Syriac  which  have  come  down  to  us,  no 
doubt  the  most  precious  is  the  great  chronicle 
of  Michael  the  Syrian,  who  in  the  XII  cen¬ 
tury  for  more  than  thirty  years  was  the 
patriarch  of  the  i^nhite  or  Monophysite 
church.  These  lc  torts  culminate  in  the 
XIII  century  in  the  works  of  synthesis,  veritable 
swrnnae,  so  to  speak.  Among  the  Monophysites 
such  accomplishments  belong  to  Barhebraeus, 
and  among  the  Nestorians  to  Abdisho  of 
Nisibis  — both  high  dignitaries  of  their  respective 
churches. 

At  the  time  when  these  great  works  of  syn¬ 
thesis  were  accomplished,  Christians  of  the 
Syriac  tongue  had  lived  under  the  domination 
of  Islam  for  about  seven  centuries.  In  fact  the 
Syriac  culture  did  not  cease  to  be  alive  during 
these  many  centuries  after  the  expansion  of 
Islam.  Moreover,  it  has  played  a  primary  role  in 
the  formation  of  the  Islamic  culture  itself.  When 
Islam  emerged  at  the  beginning  of  the  VII  cen¬ 
tury,  Syriac  culture  had  already  reached  its 
peak.  The  centers  of  studies  had  multiplied  in 
the  schools  and  monasteries.  Christians  of  the 
Syriac  tongue  were  celebrated  everywhere  for 
their  learning.  Already  the  Persian  kingdom  the 
Sassasian  sovereigns  had  often  employed  Chris- 
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tian  doctors.  The  Califs  of  Baghdad  did  the 
same,  drawing  to  themselves  not  only  the  doc- 
tors,  but  all  the  men  of  learning.  It  was  through 
the  Christians  that  the  moslem  Arabs  were  in¬ 
itiated  into  the  sciences  and  Greek  philosophy, 
notably  that  of  Aristotle.  Now  we  know  that  it 
was  by  these  Arabic  translations  that  the 
medieval  Latin  West  knew  the  works  of  Aristo¬ 
tle,  and  that  these  translations  were  the  origin 
of  the  great  philosophical  and  theological 
flowering  of  the  XIII  century.  The  Christians 
of  the  Syriac  language  have  therefore  played,  in¬ 
directly,  an  important  role  towards  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  scholastic  movement  by  powerfully 
renewing  western  theological  thought. 

However,  it  is  not  only  in  this  indirect 
manner  and  in  the  domain  of  philosophy  and 
of  the  profane  sciences  that  the  Christians  of 
the  Syriac  language  exercised  their  influence  on 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.  It  is  also  in  the 
domain  which  is  properly  religious,  that  is, 
mysticism.  The  monasteries  were,  not  only  the 
centers  of  intense  intellectual  activity  but  also 
the  foci  of  a  deep  spirituality.  The  numerous 
monasteries  of  Mesopotamia  sheltered  within 
their  walls  or  in  their  hermitages,  especially  bet¬ 
ween  the  VI  and  VIII  centuries,  the  monks 
whose  tracts  or  letters  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  mystic  literature.  The  problem  is 
posed  — and  has  been  posed  for  a  long 
time-whether  these  Christian  mystics  who  liv¬ 
ed  and  wrote  in  the  first  and  second  century  of 
the  Mohammedan  era  in  Mesopotamia,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  same  region  where  the  Sufis  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Mohammedan  era  ap¬ 
peared,  did  not  exercise  an  influence  upon  the 
moslem  mystics  at  their  origin.  The  problem  re¬ 
mains  open. 

But  is  is  certain,  that  some  of  their  works 
have  had  a  diffusion  and  have  exercised  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.  Such 
is  the  case  of  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
among  them,  Isaac  of  Nineveh,  whose  work  was 
translated  from  Syriac  to  Greek,  in  the  VIII  or 
IX  century,  by  two  monks  of  the  famous 
monastery  ot  St.  Saba  near  Jerusalem.  Under 
the  name  of  Isaac  the  Syrian  and  under  the 
false  identity  which  his  adherence  to  the 
Nestorian  confession  made  necessary,  Isaac 
became  one  of  the  great  masters  of  Byzantine 


spirituality —one  whose  authority  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  invoked  by  the  great  Byzantine  mystics. 
The  celebrated  defender  of  Hesychasm  (an 
important  mystic  stream  in  ascetic  life)  in  the 
XIV  century,  Gregory  Palamas,  names  him 
the  myste  and  initiator  of  the  Hesychastic  life.” 
At  the  head  of  the  Greek  edition  of  his  work  is 
found  an  epigram  which  affirms  that  this  work, 
and  it  alone,  represents  “all  the  ascetical  prac¬ 
tices  of  our  great  and  most  divine  Father,  Basil.” 
But  it  could  not  say,  under  the  pen  of  a  monk 
who  lived  according  to  the  tradition  of  Basil! 
Translated  from  Greek  to  Russian  the  work  of 
Isaac  has  found  among  Slavic  Christianity  even 
greater  favor  than  among  the  Greeks.  Set  down 
in  the  form  of  large  extracts  in  the  Russian  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  celebrated  Philokalia,  it  has  nourish¬ 
ed  the  mystical  piety  of  the  Russian  people  for 
generations  and  perhaps  still  nourishes 
them  — at  least  we  want  to  hope  so!  To  illustrate 
this,  I  will  only  cite  one  example  familiar  to 
those  who  know  Dostoevski.  The  old  servant 
Gregori  in  the  Brothers  Karamazov,  an 
uneducated  man,  reads  with  diligence  the 
homilies  of  “our  saintly  Father  Isaac,  the 
Syrian,”  even  though  he  comprehends  almost 
nothing.  The  same  favor  Isaac  enjoyed  among 
the  intelligentsia.  Kireievski,  one  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Slavophile  movement  in  the 
XIX  century,  through  the  reading  of  Isaac,  ex¬ 
perienced  a  total  change  of  his  life.  In  him  he 
saw  the  most  profound  of  the  philosophers. 

Isaac  of  Nineveh  is  not  the  only  mystic  of 
Mesopotamia  whose  work  has  passed  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  Syriac  world.  In  the  Greek 
edition  of  his  work  many  chapters  are  inserted 
which  are  not  from  him  but  from  another 
monk  of  Mesopotamia,  who  is  also  a  very  pro¬ 
found  mystical  author,  John  Dalyatha.  He  is 
less  known  than  Isaac,  for  his  works  in  their 
greater  part  are  still  not  edited  (only  his  letters 
have  recently  been  edited  by  one  of  my 
students  in  the  Patrologia  Orientalis).  One  of 
these  chapters  titled  “about  the  contempt  of  the 
world”  has  been  known  in  the  West  — an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  happy  chance.  It  was  translated 
not  only  into  Latin,  but  into  many  romance 
languages,  including  French. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  works  which 
have  occupied  a  considerable  place  in  the 
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literary  activity  of  the  Christians  of  the  Syriac 
language  — the  works  of  theology.  With  this  I  am 
approaching  the  delicate  point  in  my  presenta- 
tion.  1  have  often  insisted  on  the  unity  of  the 
Syriac  culture,  and  with  reason,  for  all  that  I 
have  said  up  to  now,  1  have  not  been  able  to 
distinguish  what  happened  between  the  East 
and  the  West  Syrians.  But  with  the  theological 
literature,  this  beautiful  unity  ceases.  Here  they 
confront  one  another  with  Christological 
material  of  opposite  opinion,  according  to  the 
two  great  confessions  over  which  the  Christians 
of  the  Syriac  language  are  divided.  On  one  side, 
the  Monophysites,  who  profess  the  unity  of 
nature  in  the  Christ,  and  on  the  other,  the  op- 
posite,  the  Nestorians  or  East  Syrians,  accor- 
ding  to  which  there  are  two  hypostases  in  the 
Christ,  one  the  human  and  the  other  the 
divine.  And  these  two  opinions  oppose  not 
only  each  other,  dividing  the  Syriac  churches, 
but  also  the  teaching  of  Creek  and  Roman  or¬ 
thodoxy  which  has  been  defined  at  the  great 
councils  of  the  V  century  and  has  occupied  a 
position  in  some  way  intermediary,  professing  in 
the  Christ  the  duality  of  natures  (against  the 
Monophysites)  but  the  unity  of  the  hypostasis, 
(against  the  Nestorians).  These  opinions  are 
found  expounded  principally  in  the  VI  and  VII 
centuries  in  works  which  often  have  a 
polemic  character,  but  which  are  the  works  of 
theologians  who  are  proof  of  great  intellectual 
force  and  are  authentic  authors. 

The  most  notable  are,  on  the  side  of  the 
Monophysites,  Severus  of  Antioch,  whose 
works  were  written  in  Greek  but  preserved  in 
Syriac,  and  Philoxenus,  the  bishop  of  Mabbug, 
and  on  the  side  of  Nestorians,  above  all,  Babai 
the  Great  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  VII 
century,  was  the  dominant  personality  of  the 
church  of  Persia.  Is  it  really  true  that  these 
works,  notwithstanding  their  literary  qualities, 
were  not  able  to  have  any  diffusion  in  the  rest 
of  the  Christian  world  and  as  a  consequence 
have  not  exercised  any  direct  influence?  I  do 
not  think  so.  For  we  have  already  seen  it  was 
not  so  for  the  mystical  authors,  most  notably 
Isaac  of  Nineveh.  If  it  happened  that  sometimes 
in  an  off-hand  way  a  work  expressed  the 
Nestorian  Christology,  the  work  was  not  read 
less  by  the  Syrian  Monophysites  or  the  Greek 


Chalcedonians,  the  passage  was  corrected,  or 
more  often,  suppressed,  which  is  attested  not 
only  in  the  Greek  versions  but  already  in  the 
Syriac  manuscript  tradition  of  Monophysite 
origin.  When  the  name  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  venerated  by  the  Nestorians,  appears 
(and  often  with  an  eloquent  epithet)  his  name  is 
replaced  by  another  judged  more  orthodox,  like 
that  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  or  of  some  other 
venerable  father,  like  Anthony  or  Macarius. 
These  corrections,  very  limited  and  of  an  exac¬ 
ting  character,  have  hardly  affected  the  essential 
spiritual  doctrine  of  the  book.  But  when  the 
theological  teachings  are  in  question,  such  cor¬ 
rections  or  suppressions  are  of  course  impossi¬ 
ble,  for  it  is  the  substance  of  the  teaching  itself 
that  is  in  question.  The  only  possible  attitude 
was  not  to  accept  them.  Their  audience  remain¬ 
ed,  therefore,  limited  to  the  religious  confession 
from  which  they  emanated  and  their  influence 
was  not  exercised  beyond  it. 

Is  it  to  be  said  that  Syriac  theological 
works,  imprisoned  by  their  particularism,  have 
brought  nothing  to  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world,  have  lived  without  effect  on  it?  I  do  not 
think  so.  In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
perhaps  in  a  way  that  is  paradoxical,  why.  In 
order  to  under^mnd  this  better,  let  me  use  a 
comparison.  B  n  European,  I  have  come  to 
America  for  three  days.  With  pleasure  I  evoked 
old  Europe,  enclosed  in  its  medieval  traditions, 
discovering  at  the  end  of  the  XV  century  the 
New  World  and  also  the  Indies  — not  only  the 
West,  but  also  the  East  and  the  Far  East.  We 
must  also  remember  that  in  the  same  epoch 
came,  in  the  course  of  history,  the  discovery  of 
Classical  Antiquity,  and  much  later  in  the 
XIX  century  that  of  the  great  civilizations  of 
the  ancient  Orient.  This  was,  in  a  way  brutal  or 
progressive  according  to  the  case,  the  revelation 
of  new  ways  of  living  and  thinking,  the  grasp  of 
the  perception  of  the  relative  character  of  cer¬ 
tain  usages  and  of  certain  conceptions  to  which 
one  was  accustomed  to  give  an  absolute  value 
or  a  greater  appreciation,  thanks  to  the  dialogue 
with  and  to  a  diligent  study  of  the  customs  and 
manners  of  thought  which  at  first  appeared 
strange  or  even  extravagant.  Briefly,  one  calls 
this  is  a  great  opening  of  the  spirit,  which  had 
as  its  effect  such  a  prodigious  cultural  enrich¬ 
ment. 
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This  is  in  some  way  analogous  —  with  all  its 
limitations— to  what  has  progressively  happened 
and  which  does  not  cease  to  happen  to  western 
Christianity  as  it  gains  a  greater  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  East  and  in  particular  of  the 
churches  of  the  Syriac  language.  To  illustrate 
this  one  must  trace  briefly  the  whole  history  of 
the  progressive  discovery  of  Syriac  literature  in 
the  West  since  the  XVI  century  — and  to 
begin  to  recall  the  ignorance  which  our  Middle 
Ages  had  in  regard  to  the  Syriac  Christians,  un¬ 
fortunately  due  to  certain  occasions  of  meeting, 
among  which  were  the  Crusades.  The 
Crusaders  never  converted  to  oriental  Chris¬ 
tians  whom  they  encountered  in  Palestine  or  in 
Syria  as  the  heretics  or  schismatics  practicing 
bizarre  rites. 

Such  also  was  the  way  of  thinking  of  the 
travellers,  of  Marco  Polo  himself,  nonetheless,  a 
curious  and  benevolent  spirit.  The  Christians 
whom  he  met  in  the  region  of  Mossul  and 
elsewhere  are  all,  he  said,  Nestorians  or 
Jacobites.  Of  course,  they  follow  the  Law  of 
Christ,  but  they  are  ignorant  of  all  that  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  commands.  Also  they  are 
mistaken  in  many  things.  These  are  the  heretics 
who  beget  heretics.  Such  judgments  rest  on  a 
very  superficial  knowledge  of  these  Christians, 
upon  a  complete  ignorance  of  that  which  they 
truly  were,  of  that  which  they  represent,  of 
their  prestigious  past,  of  their  secular  culture.  It 
is  only  when  one  seriously  becomes  a  student  of 
the  Syriac  language  in  the  XVI  century  that 
one  becomes,  little  by  little,  more  lenient  in 
judgments  more  accurate  and  more  equitable. 
What  surprised  the  West  in  the  first  place  was 
the  discovery  of  the  Syriac  versions  of  the 
Scripture  which  were  contained  in  the  great 
polyglot  Bibles  of  the  XVII  century.  Then 
came  the  discovery  of  the  oriental  liturgies  in 
their  diverse  traditions  by  the  scholar,  Eusebius 
Renaudot,  whose  efforts  unfortunately  do  not 
have  the  diffusion  and  scope  they  merit.  They 
did  not  suffice  to  remove  the  tenacious  pre¬ 
judice  which  one  had  in  the  West  against  these 
venerable  liturgies.  It  is  only  in  our  century  that 
these  liturgies  have  received  the  attention  and 
respect  they  merit,  thanks  to  the  work  of 
specialists  like  that  of  the  eminent  Syriologist, 
Anton  Baumstark.  Thanks  should  also  be  given 
to  the  insistent  and  persevering  action  of  many 
Roman  Pontiffs. 


But  what  revealed  to  the  West  the  Syriac 
literature  in  all  its  amplitude  and  richness  was 
the  celebrated  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  published  in 
Rome  during  the  first  part  of  the  XVIII  cen¬ 
tury— a  work  in  four  volumes  in  folio  by  the 
learned  Maronite,  Joseph  Simon  Assemani. 

This  indeed  in  the  history  of  religious  literature 
was  lil$e  the  revelation  of  a  new  world.  The 
number  of  unknown  works,  the  number  of 
authors  whose  names  themselves  were  almost 
unknown,  the  works  of  authors  whose  works 
were  not  known  except  for  the  name  were  able 
at  last  to  be  known.  The  great  Roman  edition 
of  the  works  of  Saint  Ephrem  appeared  just  a 
little  later,  revealing  in  Syriac  Christianity  a 
doctor  who  was  able  to  stand  in  comparison 
with  a  Saint  Basil,  a  Saint  Gregory  ot  Nazianz 
or  a  Saint  Augustine!  These  works  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  presence  in  the 
Vatican  Library  of  a  number  of  Syriac 
manuscripts  already  acquired  in  the  Orient, 
especially  in  Egypt.  They  stimulated  the  search 
for  new  manuscripts  which  in  the  course  of  the 
XIX  century  came  to  be  housed  in  the  great 
libraries  of  Europe,  not  only  the  Vatican,  but 
those  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  other  cities. 
These  are  the  important  collections  of 
manuscripts  deposited  in  the  libraries  which 
have  afforded  considerable  life  as  one  sees  in 
Syriac  studies  in  Europe  in  the  second  half  of 
the  XIX  century  and  in  our  own  century. 

This  long  effort  to  gather  the  indispensable 
documentation  continues  in  our  days  facilitated 
by  photography,  which  permits  one  to  leave  the 
originals  in  their  place.  It  pleases  me  to  mention 
the  major  contribution  toward  that  in  our 
own  time.  I  want  to  speak  of  the  immense  work 
accomplished  with  a  great  knowledge  and  an 
admirable  energy  by  Professor  Voobus  in  the 
course  of  a  number  of  trips  made  to  the  Near 
East  — in  Syria,  Turkey,  Iraq  and  elsewhere,  to 
gather  a  collection  of  Syriac  manuscripts  which 
is  unique  for  its  richness  and  for  its  value,  fre¬ 
quently  by  the  rarity  of  the  documents  chosen. 
In  such  a  way  it  has  become  possible  to  study 
West  Syriac  literature  and  to  appreciate  its  true 
value  in  its  multiple  aspects.  The  commentaries 
of  Scripture,  the  lives  of  saints,  the  acts  of  mar¬ 
tyrs,  biographies,  chronicles,  very  numerous 
works  of  canon  law,  poetic  works,  etc.  The 
theological  works  seem  to  evoke  less  interest, 
seeing  that  they  contain  teachings  classified  as 
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false  or  heretical.  One  is  interested  in  them 
when  one  has  developed  an  historical  theology 
or  has  studied  the  history  of  dogma.  One  has 
edited  therefore  those  works  of  Bahai  the  Great 
and  Philoxenus  ot  Mabbug,  the  Syriac  versions 
which  have  been  preserved  from  the  works  of 
Severus  of  Antioch,  those  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  and  particularly  those  of  Nestorius 
himself.  Serious  and  often  courageous  studies 
have  been  dedicated  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  authors  and  they  have  conveyed  a  more 
just  appreciation  of  diverse  doctrines  more 
nuanced  than  were  expressed  in  either  that  of 
the  Monophysitism  of  Severus  or  the  heritage 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  These  studies  have 
rendered  an  account  that  ought  to  free  the  sim- 
pie  formulas  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  tradi¬ 
tions  were,  in  the  course  of  the  conciliar  deci¬ 
sions,  defined  and  ought  to  afford  them  a  more 
equitable  judgment.  A  misunderstanding 
relating  to  the  vocabulary  or  to  the  concepts  us¬ 


ed  like  that  of  nature  or  hypostasis -upon 
which  the  debates  which  resulted  in  the  rup¬ 
ture,  often  rested  — and  also  the  diverse  points  of 
view  according  to  which  the  Christological 
mystery  is  arrived  at  comes  to  light!  By  such 
studies,  I  think,  Syriac  studies  and  therefore 
Syriac  culture  itself,  better  known  and  better 
understood,  has  rendered  a  great  service  to 
Christian  culture  in  general  while  at  the  same 
time  affirming  the  more  their  par¬ 
ticularities— and  that  is  why  1  spoke  the  whole 
hour  about  the  paradox.  These  studies  help  us 
to  break  away  from  the  superstition  of  formulas, 
which  have  harmed  the  West  as  well  as  the  East 
and  have  helped  us  to  better  understand  that 
the  mystery  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  able  to  be 
defined  in  one  unique  formula,  but  it  legiti¬ 
mately  must  be  approached  from  different 
departure  points  envisaged  by  diverse  points  of 
view,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  will  always 
escape  the  grasp  of  human  language. 


IV 

In  addition  to  the  key  lecture  the  following  presentations  were  offered  at  the  symposium  “Impor¬ 
tant  Manuscript  Discoveries  of  Our  Generation”:  “Discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls”  by  I  he  Most 
Reverend  Mar  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel,  archbishop  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  “The  Coptic  Manuscripts  of  Nag  Hammadi"  by  Professor  Antoine  Guillaumont, 
and  “Discoveries  of  Syriac  Manuscripts”  by  Professor  Arthur  Voobus.  Prof.  Franklin  E.  Sherman, 
dean  of  faculty,  served  as  moderator.  The  symposium  took  place  on  October  19,  1979. 
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Discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

by  ARCHBISHOP  ATHANASIUS  YESHUE  SAMUEL 


In  the  spring  of  1947,  on  the  cliffs  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Dead  Sea,  a  Bedouin  shepherd  was  to 
stumble  across  one  of  the  most  important  ar¬ 
chaeological  finds  of  our  times,  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls.  At  the  time  1  was  the  Syrian  Orthodox 
Metropolitan  of  Jerusalem,  residing  at  St. 

Mark’s  Monastery  in  the  Old  City.  Several 


weeks  following  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
Scrolls,  two  nomadic  Bedouins  visited  me  at  St. 
Mark’s  with  the  manuscripts  which  they  wished 
to  sell.  Upon  examining  one  of  the  parchments, 
I  saw  that  it  was  written  in  ancient  Hebrew 
rather  than  /  ic  (Syriac)  which  I  had  ex¬ 
pected.  The  cloth  wrapping  and  the  condition 
of  the  parchment  indicated  to  me  great  age. 

I  was  now  to  purchase  four  scrolls.  I  then 
consulted  with  several  associates  and  other  ex¬ 
perts  whom  I  thought  might  give  me  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  manuscripts  which  I  had  pur¬ 
chased.  Mr.  John  C.  Trever,  Acting  Director  of 
the  American  School  of  Oriental  Research  in 
Jerusalem,  invited  me  to  bring  the  Scrolls  over 
to  his  institute  for  competent  examination. 

With  my  permission,  Mr.  Trever,  assisted  by 
Dr.  William  Brownlee,  photographed  the 
Scrolls.  With  infinite  care,  they  proceeded  to 
record  every  possible  detail  of  the  manuscripts. 
Interestingly  enough,  it  seemed  that  at  the  time 
I  was  the  only  person  who  really  believed  in  the 
antiquity  of  the  Scrolls.  Throughout  1948  I 
shared  the  manuscripts  with  several  scholars,  all 
of  whom  felt  that  the  parchments  were  of  no 
real  value,  some  even  expressing  the  opinion 
that  I  had  been  cheated. 
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Finally  the  Scrolls  were  dated  as  being  of 
the  Maccabean  era,  possibley  around  200  B.C. 
This  date  had  been  determined  by  several  fac¬ 
tors:  the  age  of  the  pottery  jars  in  which  the 
Scrolls  were  sealed,  the  cloth  in  whic  h  the 
Scrolls  were  wrapped  and  the  style  of  writing 
and  characters  used. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  manuscripts  that 
I  purchased  was  the  famous  Isaiah  Scroll. 
Beautifully  written  in  fifty-four  columns  of  thir¬ 
ty  lines  each,  this  complete  text  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  is  easily  more  than  a  thousand  years 
older  than  the  oldest  dated  Hebrew  Biblical 
manuscript  now  preserved  in  Leningrad  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  manuscript  of  a  book 
of  the  Bible  that  has  come  down  to  us  to  date. 

The  other  parchments  that  I  obtained  were 
a  Biblical  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Habak- 
kuk,  the  oldest  Biblical  commentary  now  ex¬ 
tant,  the  Manual  of  Disciple,  a  non-Biblical 
scroll  which  sets  forth  the  rites,  beliefs  and  rules 
of  an  early  Jewish  monastic  sect,  and  an 
Aramaic  version  of  chapters  12  through  15  of 


the  Book  of  Genesis,  interwoven  with 
apocryphal  stories  about  the  Patriarchs. 

The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  are  of  extraordinary 
scholarly  importance.  They  have  thrown  light 
on  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  and  have 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  Jewish  literature  and  the  history  of  the  period 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  bring  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  to  the  United  States  in  January  of  1949. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year,  I  gave  permission  for  the 
first  public  exhibition  of  the  manuscripts  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  D.C.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years  there  were  to  be  other 
exhibits  of  the  Scrolls  at  Duke  University,  the 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  the  Oriental  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Art  Museum 
of  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

With  deep  humility,  I  shall  always 
acknowledge  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  under 
whose  providence  I  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
making  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  available  to  the 
scholars  of  the  world. 


Prof.  A.  Vo6bust  Prof.  A.  Guillawnont,  Dean  F.  E.  Sherman,  and  Archbishop  Athanasius  Yes  hue  Samuel. 
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The  Coptic  Manuscripts  of  Nag  Hammadi 

by  PROFESSOR  ANTOINE  GUILLAUMONT 


It  was  in  the  winter  of  1945-46  that 
peasants  discovered  by  accident  in  the  region  of 
Nag  Hammadi  in  upper  Egypt  an  important  col¬ 
lection  of  Coptic  manuscripts  currently 
designated  as  the  “Coptic  Gnostic  Library  of 
Nag  Hammadi”.  Altogether  it  consists  of  thir¬ 
teen  codices  of  papyrus  which  one  dates  on  the 
whole  from  the  IV7  century  of  our  era.  They 
contain  more  than  forty  treatises  (some  with 
many  recensions)  which  for  the  most  part  until 
then  were  unknown.  The  text  is  now  entirely 
edited  in  a  photographic  edition  realized  under 
the  auspices  of  UNESCO  and  the  government 
of  Egypt  and  published  by  Brill,  Leiden.  These 
treatises  are  of  a  wide  variety  due  to  their 
nature  and  the  interest  which  they  present 

One  finds  treatises  or  fragments  of  treatises 
on  pagan  philosophy:  a  page  of  the  Politics  ot 
Plato;  an  important  part  of  the  Hermetic 
treatise  entitled  Asclepius ,  known  up  to  that 
point  only  in  a  Latin  version;  The  Sentences  of 
Sextus ,  a  Christian  adaptation  of  a  miscellany  of 
Pythagorean  origin.  One  finds  above  all  gnostic 
treatises,  supposedly  pertaining  to  Valentinian 
gnosticism,  supposedly  to  Serbian  gnosticism, 


which  allows  us  to  directly  understand  the  great 
gnostic  systems  of  the  II  century —  which  we 
knew  until  the  present  through  what  Christian 
authors  of  that  t  adversaries  of  the 

gnostics,  reported  or  cited.  Some  of  these 
treatises  are  works  of  Christian  origin  adapted 
by  the  gnostics;  others  are  treatises  of  gnostic 
origin  more  or  less  Christianized;  others  finally 
turn  up  which  one  is  able  to  call  Christian 
gnosticism. 

I  want  to  remark  especially  on  those  which 
present  an  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Christianity  at  different  levels.  At  the  level  of 
the  New  Testament  the  most  interesting  is  cer¬ 
tainly  The  Gospel  according  to  Thomas ,  the  most 
beautiful  piece  of  the  collection,  it  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  114  “words”  of  Jesus,  which  disclose  the 
famous  logia  of  Jesus  discovered  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  at  Oxyrhynchos.  Within  the 
logia  three  groups  are  distinguished:  1)  those 
which  have  parallels  in  the  canonical  Gospels; 

2)  the  agrapha  or  the  words  of  Jesus  cited  by  the 
ancient  Christian  authors  (outside  of  the 
canonical  writings);  3)  those  which  until  the 
present  were  not  at  all  known.  This  collection, 


whose  composition  is  to  be  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  is  important  for  textual 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  The  principal 
problem  posed  and  debated  is  the  following:  is 
The  Gospel  of  Thomas  simply  a  tributary  of  the 
canonical  gospels,  or  as  certain  clues  make  one 
to  think,  is  it  connected  at  certain  points  to  an 
independent  tradition  of  the  synoptic  tradition? 

At  another  level  a  certain  number  of  the 
treatises  offer  a  concern  on  that  which  clarifies 
the  existing  connections  between  the  gnosticism 
of  the  II  century  and  the  first  syntheses  of 
Christian  theology.  It  clearly  appears  that  these 
have  been  elaborated  in  opposition  to  large 
gnostic  systems  of  the  period  and  that  they 
have  been  influenced  by  their  vocabulary  and 
structures  of  thought.  Concerning  this  point  of 
view  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  great 
Tripartite  Treatise  of  codex  I  with  the  On  the 
Principle  Doctrines  ( Pen  Archon)  of  Origen. 

In  a  third  category  is  the  existing  relation 
between  the  gnostic  ethic  and  the  Christian 
ascetism  of  the  first  centuries  which  is  now  able 
to  be  studied  with  more  precision.  In  a  concrete 
way  it  poses  the  problem  of  the  relations  which 
could  have  taken  place  between  the  gnostics  to 
whom  this  library  belonged  and  the  monks  of 
Saint  Pachomius.  It  is  in  fact  in  this  same 
region  of  Nag  Hammadi  and  in  the  same  epoch, 
the  IVth  century,  that  the  monastic  movement 
of  Saint  Pachomius  appeared.  The  Pachomian 
sources  make  no  allusion  at  all  to  such  a  rela- 
tion.  Nonetheless,  certain  data  are  to  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

For  one  thing,  one  has  discovered  in  the 
binding  of  one  of  the  codices  a  fragment  of  a 


letter  addressed  to  an  “Apa  Pachomius”  who  is 
very  probably  the  founder  of  Egyptian  cenobitic 
life.  Again,  in  one  of  the  treatises  of  that  same 
codex,  a  treatise  entitled  The  Teaching  of 
Silvanus ,  one  has  found  a  long  passage  which 
reappears  literally  in  a  writing  transmitted  in 
Arabic  under  the  name  of  St.  Anthony,  the 
“Father  of  the  Monks.” 

In  addition  to  these  indications  concerning 
the  relation  between  gnosticism  and 
monasticism,  doctrinal  data  emerge  which 
the  texts  of  Nag  Hammadi  illuminate  in  a  new 
manner.  The  ethic  of  these  texts  is  characterized 
by  a  strong  encratism,  the  condemnation  of  sex¬ 
ual  intercourse  and  of  marriage  itself,  and  a 
pessimistic  attitude  concerning  the  world.  Par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  in  this  regard  is  a  writing  to 
which  the  title  The  Testimony  of  Truth  has  been 
given.  This  writing,  unfortunately,  is  not  entire¬ 
ly  preserved.  It  contains  a  violent  criticism  of 
the  faithful  of  the  Church  whom  it  reproaches 
for  remaining  enslaved  to  the  law  and  believing 
that  they  are  able  to  be  saved  by  only  a  verbal 
profession  of  faith  and  by  martyrdom.  For  the 
author  the  true  “martyr”  or  testimony  lies  in 
perfect  renunciation  and  ascetism.  This  idea  is 
already  in  Clement  of  Alexandria;  it  is  found  in 
monastic  literature  where,  after  the  end  of 
the  persecutions,  asceticism  is  presented  as  a 
successor  of  martyrdom. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  which  serve 
to  illustrate  the  broad  interest  which  the 
discovery  at  Nag  Hammadi  presents,  not  only 
for  the  specialists  of  gnosticism  but  also  for  the 
exegetes,  and  the  historians  of  patristic  thought 
and  of  monasticism. 
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Discoveries  of  Syriac  Manuscripts 

by  PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  VOOBUS 


The  task  which  I  face  in  this  moment  is  not 
easy.  Since  this  is  a  very  long  story  which  has 
involved  all  my  life,  it  is  difficult  to  summarize 
it  in  a  very  brief  presentation.  Although  I  try  to 
single  out  some  of  the  main  features  of  these 
long  range  undertakings,  the  material  is  so  over¬ 
whelming,  that  my  comments  must  be  only  of  a 
general  nature. 

First  of  all  I  must  say  what  I  have  been  car¬ 
rying  out  is  a  pioneering  work.  No  one  has  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  the  need  of  an  exploration 
for  new  manuscript  sources,  searching  them  out 
in  their  hidden  places  in  the  Syrian  Orient. 

This  undertaking  has  been  prompted  by  my  ex¬ 
tensive  research  projects  whose  execution  has 
compelled  me  to  search  for  novel  pathways  and 
open  up  new  plateaus  towards  unknown 
sources.  Thus,  against  all  the  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  assurances  that  in  the  field  of  Syriac 
literature  all  the  records  are  in  the  great 
libraries  in  Rome,  London,  Paris  and  Berlin,  I 
left  the  axiom  aside  and  wanted  to  look  for 
myself  into  the  actual  situation.  I  undertook  the 
task  of  exploring  systematically  the  entire 
Syrian  Orient. 

Thus,  I  have  traversed  the  plains  of  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  covered  the  territories  from 
Sinai  to  the  Armenian  borders  and  from 
Sharfeh  in  Lebanon  to  the  Western  provinces 
of  Iran  searching  for  manuscripts  in 


monasteries,  churches,  residences  of  patriarchs, 
metropolitans,  bishops  and  priests.  I  have 
penetrated  the  mountain  regions  of  Kurdistan 
and  Tur  Abdin,  everywhere  scrutinizing 
sacristies,  church  chests,  attics  and  cellars  and 
book  cases  in  many  homes. 

These  ceaseless  and  tireless  searchings  have 
led  me  to  many  treasures.  Very  great  is  the 
number  of  m0^1  scripts  searched  out  from  their 
hidden  place  .  great  is  the  number  of  such 
manuscripts  which  no  one  in  the  West  has  ever 
seen.  Indeed,  that  which  has  emerged  as  the 
result  of  such  intense  and  persevering  explora¬ 
tion,  is  amazing.  In  my  wildest  dreams  I  could 
not  imagine  what  riches  in  manuscripts  had 
been  waiting  for  me  so  long  in  the  Syrian 
Orient  which  covers  the  areas  of  Lebanon, 
Syria,  Jordan,  Iraq,  Turkey  and  the  western 
areas  of  Iran. 

Still  more  — I  was  not  only  destined  to  ex¬ 
perience  spectacular  discoveries  of  unknown 
manuscript  sources  but  also  something  which  is 
incredible— entire  collections  of  manuscripts. 
These  are  experiences  so  startling  that  I  am 
short  of  adequate  words  to  convey  these  ex¬ 
periences. 

The  total  outcome  of  these  discoveries  is 
unbelievable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  virtually 
nothing  had  been  known  about  the  manuscript 
collections  in  the  realm  of  the  West  Syrian  com- 
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munities.  This  can  be  seen  more  clearly  when 
we  put  these  facts  into  perspective.  A  number 
of  catalogues  of  manuscript  collections  in  the 
East  Syrian  or  the  Chaldean  churches  were 
published  by  the  tireless  martyred  Archbishop 
Addai  Scher  of  Seert,  who  became  a  victim  of 
the  massacres  by  the  Turks.  Of  course,  these 
catalogues,  owing  to  the  upheavals  and 
catastrophes  which  have  struck  the  Syrian 
Orient,  have  today  become  completely  anti¬ 
quated;  however,  they  have  left  the  impression 
that  in  terms  of  manuscript  collections  only  the 
Chaldean  communities  can  come  into  account. 
Now  we  can  see  how  totally  oblique  this  picture 
created  at  that  time,  is.  The  factual  situation 
is  completely  different.  The  truth  is  that  the 
manuscript  collections  in  the  West  Syrian  com¬ 
munities  are  numerically  even  larger.  Also  in 
terms  of  size  of  the  individual  collections  they 
cannot  only  compete  with  those  in  the  Chal¬ 
dean  communities  but  more  often  are  even 
larger.  This,  indeed,  is  a  revelation. 

It  is  elating  to  report  that  all  these  pre¬ 
viously  completely  unknown  collections  with 
their  content  are  won  back  to  scholarship.  In 
order  to  make  available  the  riches  of  these 
treasure  chambers,  I  have  started  the  edition  of 
a  series  of  volumes  under  the  general  title: 


Catalogues  of  Syriac  Manuscripts  in  Unknown  Col - 
lections  in  the  Syrian  Orient.  The  first  volume 
bears  the  subtitle:  Syriac  Manuscripts  in  Istanbul. 
The  second  volume  has  its  subtitle:  Syriac 
Manuscripts  in  Anhel.  The  rest,  comprising  a 
number  of  volumes,  bears  the  subtitle:  Syriac 
Manuscripts  from  the  Treasure-House  of  the 
Monastery  of  Mar  Hananya  or  Deir  Zafaran. 

All  th  is  which  has  been  unearthed,  is  a 
plethora  of  unknown  documents.  I  have 
registered  all  I  have  discovered  in  manuscripts 
in  the  Syrian  Orient,  but  I  have  photographed 
only  documents  either  totally  unknown  or 
unknown  in  their  different  recensions.  On  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  exploration  trips  and  the 
average  gains  in  each  trip,  I  estimate  that 
there  must  be  between  150,000  and  200,000 
pages  of  unknown  documents  on  film  in  my 
collection. 

You  expect  some  words  to  describe  the 
nature  of  these  discovered  treasures,  particularly 
those  which  have  emerged  as  unknown  sources. 
These  are  sources  of  kaleidoscopic  variety:  an¬ 
nalistic,  legislative,  literary,  biographical, 
patristic,  biblical,  exegetical,  homiletical, 
paraenetical,  ascetic,  mystical,  liturgical, 
pastoral,  devotional,  poetical,  etc.  These  are 


A  view  of  part  of  the  collection  as  it  was  in  the  home  of  Prof.  A.  Voobus. 
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sources  very  important  to  the  history  of 
literature,  church  history,  history  of  the  Biblical 
text,  the  history  of  culture,  intellectual  history, 
social  history,  the  history  of  piety,  spirituality, 
the  history  of  religions,  history  of  sciences, 
philosophy,  folklore,  philology,  grammar,  lex- 
icography  etc.  Each  branch  proves  to  be 
valuable  beyond  estimation. 

What  pearls,  gems  and  jewels  this  plethora 
of  documents  contains,  has  already  been  shown 
by  an  array  of  facsimile  editions,  editions, 
translations  and  research  works  which  have 
been  coming  out  volume  after  volume  In  this 
way  the  exploration  work  has  been  adding  new 
and  precious  riches  to  the  treasure  chambers  of 
learning  in  many  areas  of  research.  They  are 


full  of  illumination  and  inspiration  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  learning. 

In  concluding  my  comments  I  want  to  add 
that  as  a  student  I  was  deeply  moved  by  reading 
the  famous  collection  of  Arabian  stories,  “A 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,”  which  portrays  the 
Orient  in  all  its  charm.  I  was  particularly  mov¬ 
ed  by  the  stories  of  discoveries  of  hidden 
treasures  of  gems,  jewels  and  pearls  hidden  in 
the  caves  and  cliffs  — treasures  which  in  their 
richness,  luster  and  glitter  delight  the  happy 
discoverer  as  told  so  vividly  in  these  narratives. 
Indeed,  this  boyhood  enchantment  was  an 
omen  of  excitements  which  were  destined  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  my  life  in  a  very  real  way,  and  even  far 
beyond  every  imagination. 
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The  program  continued  on  the  20th  of  October  with  a  luncheon  during  which  Professor  Robert 
H.  Fischer  of  the  Lutheran  School  of  Theology  at  Chicago  offered  a  tribute  on  behalf  of  his  col¬ 
leagues. 

The  rite  of  dedication  was  performed  by  the  Most  Reverend  Mar  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  Syrian  liturgical  traditions. 

The  program  continued  in  the  sequence  of  presentations  and  addresses  as  they  are  printed, 
opened  by  introductory  comments  by  Dr.  Wm.  Lesher,  the  president  of  the  Lutheran  School  of 
Theology. 
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A  Tribute  to  Arthur  Voobus  from  His  Colleagues 

by  PROFESSOR  ROBERT  H.  FISCHER 


It  is  an  interesting  paradox  of  the  gift  of  ap- 
preciation  that  the  giver  often  receives  more 
than  he  gives.  This  is  surely  true  when  the 
students,  faculty  and  friends  of  LSTC  pay 
tribute  to  Arthur  Voobus:  in  the  luster  which 
he  has  brought  to  our  school  and  the  radiance 
which  he  has  brought  to  us  personally,  he  has 
given  us  more  than  we  are  giving  him  today.  I 
cite  a  perfectly  clear  example.  In  preparing  Dr. 
Voobus’  Festschrift  I  invited  the  French  Benedic¬ 
tine  scholar  in  Rome,  Jean  Gribomont,  to  con¬ 
tribute  an  essay.  Not  only  did  he  accept  eagerly. 
Imagine  how  I  swelled  with  pride  — and  you  in 
turn  will  feel  pride  within  yourself— when  he  ad¬ 
ded,  ‘  ‘I  am  proud  to  get  some  kind  of  entry  into 
your  famous  Lutheran  School  of  Theology”! 

It  is  my  happy  task  now  to  pay  tribute  to 
you  in  behalf  of  your  faculty  colleagues.  In  the 
Festschrift  I  have  already  done  my  best  to  com¬ 
pose  a  greeting  to  you  as  scholar  and  colleague. 
But  now  we  gather  to  open  your  Institute  for 
Syriac  Manuscript  Studies,  and  a  new  tribute  is 
appropriate.  Now  Professor  Voobus  is  being  in¬ 
corporated! —the  Institute  is  providing  for  the 
extension  and  continuation  of  your  scholarly 
work.  To  you,  then,  and  to  those  who  have 
now  invested  their  energies  and  their  hearts  in 
the  establishment  of  this  Institute,  let  me  speak, 
in  behalf  of  the  faculty,  of  the  Voobus  whom  I 
have  come  to  know. 

I  think  I  can  express  your  scholarly  integrity 
in  biblical  terms:  “To  whom  much  has  been 
given,  of  him  will  much  be  required.”  But  take 
note,  friends:  it  is  of  course  clear  that  to  whom 


much  talent  and  much  opportunity  is  given,  of 
him  will  much  be  required.  But  as  I  think  of  my 
colleague,  Arthur  Voobus,  I  catch  a  deeper  in¬ 
sight:  To  whom  much  suffering  and  great  dif¬ 
ficulties  have  been  given— or,  better  said,  to 
whom  a  great  capacity  to  bear  suffering  and  a 
great  strength  to  overcome  difficulties  have  been 
given,  of  him  will  much  be  required.  It  is  true. 
Our  colleague,  I  judge,  has  simply  built  into  his 
life-commitment  an  acceptance  of  the  realization 
that  the  Lord  has  deemed  him  worthy  to 
shoulder  these  burdens. 

I  mention  th  dualities  which,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  you  embo^  pre-eminent  fashion.  And 
as  I  ponder  them,  I  ask  myself:  do  they  make 
you  distant  from  us,  or  do  they  bring  you  near? 

As  the  first  quality  I  cite  — as  I  think 
everyone  here  would  — your  excellence  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  initial  response  to  your  work,  by 
students  and  faculty  colleagues  alike,  is  sheer 
awe.  I  think  that  if  there  were  a  school  for 
scholarly  rabbits,  you  could  give  them  lessons  in 
being  prolific.  I  can  sympathize  if  a  student’s 
first  impression  of  your  works  is  that  of  a 
swarm  of  locusts.  But  I  pay  tribute  not  only  to 
your  awesome  productivity  but  also  to  the 
character  of  your  work.  You  combine  the  fine 
detail-work  of  the  craftsman  with  the  soaring  vi¬ 
sion  of  the  architect.  Calm  patience  and  ag¬ 
gressive  energy  do  not  usually  produce  a 
matched  team  of  horses,  but  you  have  brought 
th  ese  qualities  under  a  single  yoke  in  your 
scholarly  work,  for  your  patience  is  not  mere 
passivity  and  your  energetic  labor  is  not  simply 
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nervous  activity.  With  clarity  and  singleness  of 
purpose,  you  get  your  work  done!  And 
characteristic  of  your  standard  of  excellence  is 
the  quality  of  creativity.  All  this  you  have  finely 
expressed  in  your  opening  words  in  the  dedica¬ 
tion  brochure:  “The  dignity  of  an  academic 
teacher  involves  immense  obligations.  He  can¬ 
not  only  enjoy  the  work  done  by  other 
scholars,  but  has  the  obligation  to  carry  out  his 
own  part  in  the  ongoing  research.  Only  in  this 
way  can  he  fulfill  the  noble  task  and  role  en¬ 
trusted  into  his  hands.” 

Do  all  these  features  of  excellence  make  you 
distant  from  the  rest  of  us?  I  think  not,  though 
at  first  it  may  seem  otherwise.  To  be  set  apart  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  made  distant.  In  the  long 
run  I  have  felt  — as  others  also  have  surely 
felt  — that  your  standards  of  excellence  have 
drawn  me  toward  you  and  encouraged  me;  and 
I  feel  this  all  the  more  keenly  when  I  realize 
clearly  that  the  goals  of  truth  and  justice  are 
never  reached  cheaply,  but  must  be  fought  for, 
and  the  price  must  be  paid. 

If  we  think  once  more  of  your  words  on  a 
scholar’s  obligations,  we  come  to  the  second 
quality  for  which  I  pay  you  tribute  at  this 
dedication  of  your  Institute:  integrity ,  or  com¬ 
mitment.  If  excellence  is  your  legacy  to  us  on 
how  you  work,  integrity  explains  why  you  work 
as  you  do.  Your  kind  of  work  can  never  be 
achieved  by  external  pressure.  Clearly  it  is 
powered  by  inner  motivation,  by  genuine  love 
of  what  you  are  doing,  and  it  is  steered  by  in¬ 
ner  integrity.  Joseph  Sittler  has  written,  “An 
academician  is  a  proper  colleague  when  he 
relentlessly  pursues  the  truth  by  methods  and 
data  intrinsic  to  his  field  of  inquiry.  And  that  is 
the  way  Professor  Voobus  has  been  our  col¬ 
league  in  this  place.”  One  of  your  favorite  words 
in  the  classroom  is  “wrestle”;  taking  no 
answers  for  granted,  but  ever  examining  and 
reexamining  your  problems,  you  always  wrestle 
for  the  truth,  for  new  insight,  and  like  Jacob 
you  hang  on  until  you  have  gained  a  blessing. 

Here,  too,  you  draw  us  toward  you  rather 
than  generate  distance.  The  student  at  LSTC 
who  has  the  least  spark  of  integrity  learns  from 
you,  not  so  much  by  advice  as  by  living  exam¬ 
ple,  the  love  of  faithful  work.  He  learns  to  reject 
the  cheap,  the  shoddy  and  the  lazy.  And  he 


learns  to  spurn  the  self-serving  in  attitude  and 
the  mean  and  undignified  in  manners.  1  can 
speak  yet  more  personally.  Because  of  my 
association  with  you  (along  with  Grady  Davis, 
Joe  Sittler,  and  others  of  my  present  colleagues) 
whenever  I  preach,  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  with 
simply  examining  a  passage  of  scripture  for  an 
idea  convenient  or  clever.  I  must  try  to  wrestle 
to  understand  what  that  passage  was  put  into 
the  holy  scriptures  to  say,  if  I  fail  to  try  hard, 
my  Voobus-honed  conscience  will  rebuke  me. 

In  my  teaching  of  church  history  your  influence 
is  similarly  direct  and  clear.  You  have  broaden¬ 
ed  my  scope:  you  are  a  reminder  to  me  that  I 
cannot  allow  myself  to  remain  simply  within 
the  horizons  of  Western  Christendom,  or  even 
more  narrowly,  within  the  Lutheran  tradition. 
You  have  helped  me  to  sharpen  my  method:  I 
cannot  take  historical  problems  for  granted,  or 
let  them  remain  fuzzy.  You  have  drawn  me  to 
wrestle  with  the  sources  — to  examine  the 
original  documents  as  well  as  test  the  best 
scholarship,  not  only  in  English  but  also  in 
other  languages.  For  all  these  stimulations  I 
thank  you.  They  have  helped  to  shape  my  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  they  help  me  to  unders¬ 
tand  the  nature  of  genuine  collegiality. 

Now,  there  is  also  an  obverse  side  of  that 
coin;  let  me  cite  the  text  in  a  version  which  he 
may  never  have  seen  in  a  Syriac  manuscript: 
“Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant!  You 
have  been  faithful  with  five  talents:  I  will  make 
you  ruler  over  two  thousand  Syriac 
manuscripts  —  if  you  will  first  go  out  and  collect 
them!”  And  this  promise  you  have  obviously  ac¬ 
cepted.  This  Institute  has  been  founded  to  make 
the  literary  sources  of  the  great  and  rich  Syriac 
culture  increasingly  accessible  to  scholarship.  To 
achieve  this  goal  you  must  help  train  scholars 
to  carry  on  this  expanding  work?  To  train 
scholars  is  not  merely  to  provide  students  with 
materials  and  instruct  them  in  techniques,  but 
more  preciously,  to  imbue  them  with  the  spirit 
of  your  life  and  work.  For  this  task  you  have 
the  commitment.  It  makes  your  students  your 
colleagues. 

To  speak  of  your  spirit,  my  dear  colleague, 
brings  me  to  the  third  quality  for  which  I  pay 
you  tribute:  your  involvement  with  people.  At 
first  strangers  may  wonder  whether  you  are 
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simply  an  academic  machine.  We  at  LSTC 
know  you  not  only  as  a  scholar  but  also  as  a 
man  — a  sensitive  and  involved  man.  Sensitive 
with  students:  to  help  a  floundering 
undergraduate,  if  he  really  wanted  to  learn,  1 
have  seen  you  willingly  take  time  when  I 
thought  you  didn’t  have  time.  Sensitive  with 
your  fellow-Estonians  scattered  through  the  free 
world.  Sensitive  with  sufferers  throughout  the 
world:  your  countrymen  Gottfried  Redi  and 
Dean  Aleksander  Hinno  have  memorably  cap¬ 
tured  the  insight  of  what  makes  a  scholar  truly 
a  man  —  your  devotion  to  humanity  and  your  in¬ 
volvement  in  humanity:“He  has  been  a  voice 
for  the  voiceless  in  suffering,  not  only  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  homeland  but  also  people 
everywhere,  wherever  human  beings  must  live 
in  agony  under  tyranny.  In  this  respect,  too,  he 
has  remained  faithful  to  the  best  that  true  learn¬ 
ing  can  produce  in  illuminating  the  mind,  in 
ennobling  the  heart  and  in  sensitizing  the  con¬ 
science.” 

I  cannot  finish  this  tribute  without  also  ex¬ 
pressing  our  affectionate  greetings  to  your  wife, 
Use.  I  have  said  before  in  public  that  I  do  not 
quite  understand  how  she  has  been  able  to  put 
up  with  you.  Of  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  I  am 
certain:  you  cannot  really  be  understood 


without  her,  and  you  would  have  been  in¬ 
complete  without  her.  And  so  I  read  to  your 
friends  here  the  words  I  borrowed  from  your 
husband  for  our  greeting  in  the  Festschrift: 

“It  is  with  self-sacrifice  that  my  wife  has 
shared  in  all  the  distresses  and  frustrations  as 
well  as  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  demands  involv¬ 
ed  in  those  obligations.  Her  inner  luster  of 
cheerfulness  and  spirit  has  had  a  deep  bearing 
upon  me.”  To  this  salute  I  added:  “Your  friends, 
Use,  cannot  plumb  the  full  depth  of  these 
words,  even  vicariously.  But  we  do  understand 
them  in  part,  and  most  of  all  we  cherish  the  in¬ 
ner  luster  of  cheerfulness  and  spirit  which  you 
have  made  abundantly  apparent  to  us.” 

I  have  reached  my  conclusion.  For  these 
qualities  we  salute  you:  your  excellence  in 
scholarship,  your  integrity,  your  personal  in¬ 
volvement  with  your  fellow  humans.  Do  these 
qualities  make  you  distant,  or  bring  you  near 
us?  Let  us  note:  they  are  not  necessarily  endear¬ 
ing  qualities.  Not  necessarily.  But  as  you  em¬ 
body  them,  my  dear  colleague,  I  will  be  bold 
enough  to  say:  they  have  endeared  you  to  us! 
We  join  Professor  Draguet’s  salute:  “Ad  multos 
annos !”  May  you  continue  long  in  your  fruitful 
work  and  your  beneficent  influence  among  us! 


Mrs.  Use  Voobus,  Prof.  A.  Voobus ,  and  Prof.  R.  H.  Fischer. 
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Mrs.  Ruth  von  Heimburg ,  daughter  of  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Voobus ,  Kristian,  their  grandson, 
and  Karl  ivn  Heimburg,  their  son-indau . 


Introductory  Comments 

by  PRESIDENT  DR.  WM.  E.  LESHER 


The  Institute  of  Syriac  Manuscript  Studies 
is  the  result  of  a  life  time  of  scholarship,  travel 
and  commitment  by  Dr.  Arthur  Voobus.  The 
extensive  film  manuscript  collection  housed  at 
the  Institute  represents  his  scholarly  labors  for 
nearly  a  half  a  century  and  his  commitment  to 
supply  to  the  church  today  an  expanded  and 
accurate  record  of  early  Christian  beginnings. 

The  Lutheran  School  of  Theology  at 
Chicago  is  deeply  honored  to  be  the  recipient  of 
this  unique  research  material.  In  the  years 
ahead  we  hope  the  Institute  will  stimulate  the 
continued  growth  of  the  manuscript  collection, 
expand  the  efforts  of  scholars  to  translate  the 


Syriac  materials  and  increase  the  interest  of 
teachers,  pastors,  laypeople  and  students 
throughout  the  church  and  the  world  in  the 
history  and  teachings  of  Syrian  Christianity 
related  so  closely  to  the  most  primitive  Chris- 
tian  communities  in  Palestine.  As  our 
knowledge  of  Syrian  Christianity  grows,  the  In¬ 
stitute  will  serve  as  an  added  resource  for 
theological  students  and  lay  people,  providing 
new  insights  on  our  understanding  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  practices  that  grew  from  it  in 
ancient  Syrian  culture. 

Encouragement  in  these  important 
endeavors  has  come  from  many  sources.  Par- 
ticulary,  the  collegial  support  of  Dr.  Wesley 
Fuerst,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  and  Dr. 
Robert  Fischer,  Professor  of  Church  History, 
both  of  the  Lutheran  School  of  Theology  at 
Chicago,  have  contributed  to  the  vision  and 
the  development  of  the  Institute.  But  all  the 
plans  would  have  remained  a  scholar’s  dream  if 
it  were  not  for  a  small  group  of  Christian 
businessmen  from  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  who, 
together  with  the  Siebert  Lutheran  Foundation, 
contributed  a  founding  gift.  Their  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  this  research,  their  devotion  to  Dr. 
Voobus  and  their  desire  to  serve  the  cause  of 
Christ  have  added  greatly  to  the  hopes  and  ex¬ 
pectations  that  attend  this  beginning. 

Light  from  the  distant  past  often  enriches 
our  present  and  illuminates  the  way  to  the 
future.  The  Institute  of  Syriac  Manuscript 
Studies  will  make  a  distinctive  contribution  in 
this  historic  and  vital  tradition. 


The  History  of  the  Institute 

by  PROFESSOR  WESLEY  J.  FUERST 


The  history  of  the  Institute  for  Syriac 
Manuscript  Studies  could  be  briefly  described 
from  several  different  points  of  view.  Histories 


customarily  include  some  facts  and  dates  which 
pin-point  events  in  time,  and  there  are  such  to 
recite  here.  But  above  all,  we  should  recall  this 


history  as  a  story  of  people  — people  who  at 
great  cost  committed  themselves  to  a  cause.  I 
see  it  as  a  tableau,  with  figures  stretched  along, 
looking  at  us  and  we  at  them. 

The  first  that  we  see  are  the  ancient  Syriac 
Christians.  They  (the  ones  that  I  have  in  mind 
anyway)  led  lives  that  testified  to  Christian 
fidelity  and  human  tenacity.  Carefully  and 
laboriously  they  wrote  and  copied,  guarded  and 
preserved.  They  set  a  high  value  upon  the 
words  that  had  been  handed  down  to  them, 
and  they  were  considerate  for  their  own  words 
which  were  deposited  for  others  to  read  after 
them.  They  honored  their  past,  and  were 
respectful  of  the  future,  leaving  an  invaluable 
legacy  for  those  who  might  be  able  and  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  appreciate  it.  Fervently  they 
believed  in  God,  and  strictly  they  lived  as  they 
thought  pleased  Him. 

Next  in  the  picture,  but  centuries  later,  we 
see  two  remarkable  people:  Arthur  and  Use 
Voobus.  Reared  in  a  culture  that  was  both 
stern  and  rich,  belonging  to  a  people  which 
prized  its  own  identity,  suffered  cruelly  and  in¬ 
nocently  for  it,  and  in  our  century  was  given  so 
poignantly  brief  a  moment  in  history  as  its 
own,  they  learned  to  venerate  history,  and  to 


know  how  precious  and  costly  are  free  words 
and  human  dignity.  Arthur  Voobus  has  paid  a 
high  price  for  this  Institute  — the  days  and  years 
of  his  life,  in  unstinting  devotion  to  research 
and  discovery.  Year  after  year  he  returned  to 
the  home  of  the  ancient  Syrian  Christians  to 
seek  their  records  and  to  hear  their  voice.  He 
became  a  famous  scholar  in  the  course  of  time. 
But  th  is  fame  was  not  his  goal  and  not  what 
he  offered  of  himself  to  others.  Students  have 
not  filled  his  lecture  halls  year  after  year  just 
because  he  acquired  research  fame;  rather,  they 
come  to  drink  at  the  well  of  his  spirit,  to  sit  in 
the  presence  of  his  charismata,  and  to  hear  the 
voices  that  he  has  listened  to  so  intently  and  so 
well.  His  collection  of  manuscript  photographs 
grew,  year  by  year,  a  body  of  precious  Syriac 
record  and  literature  unique  in  the  world.  It  is 
fair  to  say,  perhaps  even  too  obvious,  that  he  is 
the  only  human  being  who  has  seen  all  these 
materials,  out  of  many  Near  East  localities  and 
from  many  centuries,  that  are  brought  together 
now  in  the  collection  of  this  Institute. 

As  time  passed  his  energies  remained 
unabated;  but  the  calendar  cannot  be  denied 
and  time  for  his  retirement  appeared  over  the 
horizon.  In  the  early  seventies  discussions  began 
concerning  the  future  of  his  unique  treasure.  As 
always  deeplv  ’solved  in  his  work,  he  approv¬ 
ed  the  concej  which  were  being  formulated 

tentatively  and  hopefully,  and  he  agreed  that 
initial  steps  should  be  taken.  In  1974  a 
preliminary  plan  was  drawn  up  for  Luther 
Livingston,  then  the  Development  Director  of 
LSTC  ,  which  outlined  some  ideas  for  the 
preservation  and  institutionalization  of  the 
“Voobus  Collection”,  as  we  then  called  it.  Then 
we  waited,  and  prayed  and  wondered.  As  such 
things  go,  we  did  not  have  long  to  wait. 

In  the  Milwaukee  area  Luther  got  to  know 
a  group  of  laymen  — men  of  strong  Christian 
convictions,  successful  businessmen,  people  with 
some  very  deep  concerns  about  society  and  the 
church— who  knew  of  Arthur  Voobus  and  his 
work.  They  shared  his  feelings  toward  the 
tyranny  which  robbed  him  of  his  homeland  and 
has  not  freed  it  to  this  day.  They  honored  his 
work,  and  caught  the  vision  for  preserving  what 
he  has  done.  Led  by  Carl  T.  Swenson,  they  of¬ 
fered  to  explore  our  ideas. 
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President  Arthur  Arnold  in  1977  drew  up 
the  document  which  served  as  the  basis  for 
discussion  with  them.  Events  moved  slowly, 
even  cautiously  I  suppose;  the  seminary 
presidency  was  to  change  hands,  and  the  pro¬ 
blems  to  be  resolved  were  many  and  difficult.  In 
the  fall  of  1978  under  President  William  Lesher 
our  work  was  taken  up  at  full  speed.  Over  the 
course  of  several  meetings,  plans  were 
elaborated  and  sharpened -there  would  be  an 
Administrative  Committee  within  the  seminary, 
and  an  Advisory  Committee  (which  was  formed 
on  Oct.  12,  1978,  in  the  process  of  the  delibera¬ 
tions)  for  support  and  guidance.  The  Director 
would  of  course  be  Prof.  Voobus.  Tentative  en¬ 
dorsement  from  the  LSTC  Board  of  Directors 
was  given  in  Nov.  1978,  and  final  Board  ap¬ 
proval  came  in  the  spring  of  1979.  Funds  cover¬ 
ing  the  initial  steps  were  secured  by  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  over  the  winter.  Physical 
facilities  in  the  KM  Library  were  prepared  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  and  the  collection  moved  to  it 
this  fall. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  once  remarked  to  the 
multitude,  according  to  St.  Luke,  “which  of 
you,  desiring  to  build  a  tower,  does  not  first  sit 
down  and  count  the  cost?”  If  it  were  to  be  done 


A  moment  of  the  dedication  liturgy. 


all  over  again,  would  the  cost  be  willingly  paid 
for  this  Institute?  It  is  a  costly  venture.  It 
shelters  the  fruits  of  centuries  of  devoted  effort 
and  stern  fidelity  by  Syrian  Christians.  The  life 
work  of  a  remarkable  man  is  gathered  here;  it  is 
a  monument  to  his  energy  and  determination, 
and  to  great  and  (for  most  of  us)  unimagined 
sacrifices  by  him  and  his  dear  family.  It  reflects 
enduring  support  of  his  work  by  the  theological 
education  agency  of  our  church,  and  by  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  agencies,  which  made  possible 
his  years  of  travel  for  research.  It  has  cost  our 
friends  on  the  Advisory  Committee  an  extra 
measure  of  devotion  and  financial  offering. 

Yet  all  has  been  given  gladly  and  volun¬ 
tarily.  None  of  those  who  have  contributed  to 
establish  the  Institute  would  take  back  what 
they  have  given  and  done.  With  good  reason 
we  are  proud  today  of  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  and  of  those  who  achieved  it.  And 
we  are  profoundly  grateful,  to  God  whom  we 
serve  in  this  Institute,  and  to  all  — here  present, 
those  absent,  the  myriads  from  the  past,  and 
those  joining  in  the  years  to  come  — who  are 
committed  to  this  endeavor,  for  this  link  with 
our  own  past,  and  this  source  of  inspiration  for 
coming  days. 


Mrs.  Use  Voobus,  Dr.  D.  J.  Palmquist,  an  an  unidentified 
guest. 


The  Institute  in  the  Library 

by  DR.  CALVIN  H.  SCHMITT 


President  Lesher,  Archbishop  Samuel,  Professor 
Voobus,  Honored  Guests  and  Friends: 

1  count  it  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  speak 
briefly  on  this  special  occasion  as  General 
Director  of  the  Krauss-McCormick  Library.  The 
significance  of  the  Institute  for  the  Library  has 
at  least  two  foci:  one  is  that  this  unique 
manuscript  collection  in  microfilm  enhances  the 
rare  book  and  other  special  collections  in  the 
libraries;  the  second  is  that  this  collection  adds 
a  library  resource  for  the  study  of  the  history 
and  teaching  of  Syrian  Christianity  previously 
unavailable  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 

First,  I  want  to  speak  a  word  about  the 
library.  The  libraries  of  the  Lutheran  School  of 
Theology  at  Chicago,  and  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary  are  entering  their  fifth 
year  in  a  joint,  common,  cooperative  enterprise 
now  generally  known  as  the  Krauss-McCormick 
Library.  Their  oneness  in  substance  lies  in  their 
oneness  of  purpose,  namely,  to  serve  the  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  of  the  respective  institutions. 

To  this  end,  two  strong,  living  historic  tradi¬ 
tions  (Lutheran  and  Presbyterian/Reformed) 
enabled  by  their  ecumenical  vision,  have 
brought  together  in  a  single  location  on  the 
premises  of  the  Lutheran  School  of  Theology 
one  of  the  significant  collections  of  theological 
resources  in  North  America.  Moreover,  we  are 
further  mutually  strengthened  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  Chicago  Cluster  of 
(eight)  Theological  Schools,  the  regional 
Chicago  Theological  Library  Association,  and 
by  participation  in  one  of  the  national  library 
networks  in  which  approximately  2,500  libraries 
are  linked  in  instant  communication  by 
automation  technology. 

It  is  into  such  an  environment  of  access  to 
scholarly  resources  that  we  are  happy  and  ex¬ 
cited  to  provide  space  for  the  Institute  of  Syriac 
Manuscript  Studies.  This  Institute  with  approx¬ 


imately  2,000  microfilm  copies  of  perhaps 
200,000  pages  of  Syriac  texts  is  unique. 

For  several  decades,  Professor  Voobus  has 
devoted  his  life  with  patience,  persistence  and 
perseverance  to  search  the  Middle  East  for 
these  precious  documents.  Only  he  really  knows 
what  has  been  required  to  accomplish  this  her¬ 
culean  task.  Given  the  turbulence  in  that  por¬ 
tion  of  our  planet  from  which  microfilm  copies 
have  been  retrieved,  it  is  likely  that  the  Institute 
is  in  part  and  may  become  the  only  locus  of  ex¬ 
tant  copies  accessible  to  future  generations  of 
scholars. 

Consequently,  there  is  grave  and  heavy 
responsibility  to  maintain  and  preserve  this  uni¬ 
que  collection  under  optimum  conditions  of 
humidity  and  temperature  in  the  medium  in 
which  we  hold  them.  In  some  respects  it  will  be 
costly.  It  will  require  constant  vigilance.  It  can 
be  said  that  we  now  hold  these  treasures  in 
unstable  earthen  vessels  known  as  microfilm. 
This  is  a  fragile  medium,  easily  marred  or 
damaged.  Dr.  Voobus  has  already  expressed  his 
concern  that  an  archival  negative  film  must  be 
prepared  as  so^>n  as  possible  from  which  work¬ 
ing  film  and  ,  print  copies  may  be 
reproduced. 

You  will  understand  the  excitement  it 
generates  to  have  these  resources  in  our  posses¬ 
sion  but  with  it  there  is  a  positive  anxiety  for 
their  preservation.  We  count  it  a  special 
privilege  to  be  called  upon  to  share  with  the  In¬ 
stitute  in  the  guardianship  of  so  rich  a  resource. 
The  Library  Staff  desires  to  express  its  gratitude 
to  the  Founders  of  the  Institute  of  Syriac 
Manuscript  Studies  for  their  judgment,  foresight 
and  contribution  to  this  enterprise  and  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Voobus  for  his  intense,  total,  lifelong 
commitment  to  the  enlargement  of  human 
knowledge  toward  greater  understanding  of  the 
Ancient  Syrian  Christianity  and  culture  for 
generations  to  come  — all  to  the  Glory  of  God. 
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A  Salute  from  the  Founders 

by  MR.  HENRY  W.  LUEDTKE 


Mr.  C.  T.  Swenson,  Archbishop  Athanasius  Yeshue 
Samuel,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Luedtke. 


Archbishop  Samuel,  Professor  Guillaumont, 
Professor  Voobus,  President  Lesher,  Board 
Members  of  the  Seminary  and  Brothers  and 
Sisters  in  Christ. 

It  is  with  humble  pride  that  I  accept  this 
opportunity  to  represent  the  Advisory  Board  of 
this  Institute  on  this  auspicious  occasion.  As  I 


listened  to  Professor  Guillaumont  Thursday 
evening,  I  was  reminded  of  David’s  Psalm  11.3: 
“If  the  foundations  be  destroyed,  what  can  the 
righteous  do!”  Because  of  this  verse,  I  believe 
Carl  Swenson,  who  met  Professor  Voobus  nine 
years  ago  at  Fox  Point  Lutheran  Church, 
Milwaukee,  dreamed  the  dream  which  has  come 
true  today. 

We,  lay  members  of  this  Advisory  Board, 
Carl  Swenson,  William  Grede,  John  Koenitzer, 
David  Anderson,  Art  Riemer  and  myself  are 
determined  to  continue  to  give  of  our  time,  our 
resources  and  our  energies  to  further  the  work 
of  this  Institute  through  not  only  additional 
discoveries  but  through  continued  translation 
and  publication  of  the  early  Christian  Syriac 
manuscripts  gathered  at  this  time  by  Professor 
Voobus. 

In  closing  I  would  remind  all  of  us  — the 
things  accomplished  to  date  and  those  to  be  ad¬ 
ded  in  the  future  will  be  as  said  in  Philippians 
4.13  “For  we  can  do  everything  God  asks  with 
the  help  of  Christ  who  gives  the  strength  and 
the  power.” 


Festal  Remarks 

by  PROFESSOR  ANTOINE  GUILLAUMONT 


I  had  the  occasion  in  my  lecture  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  to  mention  the  Syro-FIexapla  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible  made  by  Paul  of  Telia  and  to 
mention  also  the  discovery  made  by  Professor 
Voobus  of  a  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  version  which  was  lost.  In  order 
to  make  known  this  important  discovery  Pro¬ 
fessor  Voobus  published  in  1971  a  book  entitled 
The  Hexpla  and  the  SyrO'Hexapla.  In  this  book  I 
found  a  passage  which  can  be  perfectly  applied 
to  Professor  Voobus  himself.  I  want  to  read  it. 
But  first  I  must  remind  you  that  Paul  of  Telia 
was  a  Syrian.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  coun¬ 
try,  which  was  invaded  by  the  Persians.  He 
took  refuge  in  Egypt  in  a  monastery  of  Enaton, 


near  Alexandria.  It  is  in  this  country  that  he 
accomplished  his  great  work,  the  Syro-Hexapla. 
But  let  me  read  the  passage  itself. 

“This  is  a  story  that  evokes  admira¬ 
tion— that  in  those  stormy  years 
which  brought  suffering  to  countless 
human  beings  and  set  everything  in 
turmoil,  a  refugee  who  had  found  a 
place  of  refuge  in  Enaton,  near 
Alexandria,  nevertheless,  devoted 
his  life  to  scholarship,  sought  out 
the  best  sources  for  his  scholarly 
work  and  produced  this  painstaking 
project  — with  the  labor  it 
demanded  — is  remarkable.” 
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Only  a  few  words  — exactly  two  — are  to  be 
changed.  In  place  of  “a  place  of  refuge  in  a 
monastery  near  Alexandria”  let  us  say  “in  a 
school  of  theology  in  Chicago.”  Of  course  we 
are  not  in  Alexandria,  but  in  Chicago  which, 
as  I  could  see  these  last  days,  is  also  a  city  of 
great  learning.  We  are  not  in  a  monastery.  I  see 
here  many  ladies  and  there  are  no  ladies  in  a 
monastery!  But  this  house  is  also  a  house  of 
prayer  and  of  study. 

Some  people  — most  people,  I  think  — are  an¬ 
nihilated  by  difficulties  and  misfortunes;  but 
others  — very  few,  indeed  — are  stimulated  by 
them  and  by  them  are  made  creators.  One  of 
these  latter  are  you,  Professor  Voobus.  Yes,  in¬ 
deed,  your  work  deserves  admiration,  a  deep  ad¬ 
miration. 

I  see  around  you  many  students  in  the 
Syriac  language  to  whom  you  communicate,  not 
only  your  knowledge,  but  also  your  enthusiasm, 
and  I  am  sure  that  in  this  new  institution  a 
great  and  serious  work  will  be  accomplished 


through  many  years  for  our  Syriac  studies.  I 
want  to  express  my  conclusion  in  the  form  of  a 
prayer  and  it  seems  to  me  convenient  to  say  it 
in  Syriac: 


I  L  1  *  oA  / 


^  j  *  I  0 

.  ^->3o  )  .  rr>  CLJZ>  ©  C  9  oJl  i  I  9-3 


As  I  see  some  people  here  to  whom  you  have 
not  — not  yet!  — taught  Syriac,  I  will  translate  for 
them:  “I  pray  to  God  that  by  His  grace  He  will 
give  success  to  this  beautiful  foundation  which 
was  founded  with  much  labor  and  with  great 
learning  by  the  distinguished  Professor  Voobus. 
Amen.” 


A  Surprise  Greeting 

by  PROFESSOR  BRUCE  M.  METZGER 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Prof.  A.  Guillaumont  and  Prof.  B.  M.  Metzger. 


President  Lesher,  Professor  Voobus,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: 

It  is  both  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
be  present  at  this  program  that  celebrates  the 
opening  of  The  Institute  of  Syriac  Manuscript 
Studies.  The  Lutheran  School  of  Theology  at 
Chicago  now  enjoys  the  enviable  position  of 
possessing,  through  the  assiduous  and  self- 
denying  labors  of  Professor  Voobus,  the  most 
comprehensive  collection  of  photographs  of 
Syriac  manuscripts  ever  assembled  at  one  place. 
International  scholarship  will  henceforward  look 
to  this  center  for  information  and  source- 
material,  now  made  easily  accessible  for 
research.  Not  only  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
studies,  but  also  philological  and  historical 
studies  in  general  will  profit  from  this  un¬ 
paralleled  library  of  microfilm  copies  of  precious 
documents  from  earlier  centuries. 
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I  also  extend  my  warmest  congratulations  to 
my  friend  and  colleague,  whose  many-sided 
researches  I  have  admired  and  profited  from  for 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century.  Not  only  has 
he  made  more  than  thirty  journeys  to  libraries, 
museums,  and  monasteries  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  in  search  of  precious  manuscripts, 
hut  he  has  been  untiring  in  publishing  many 

I 


Prof.  R.  H.  Fischer  and  Prof.  W.  Freitag,  Saskatoon , 
Canada ,  who  has  been  Prof.  Voobus'  companion  in 
Lebanon,  Syria,  Iraq  and  Turkey. 


scores  of  books  and  monographs,  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  learned  articles,  sharing  what  he 
has  found  with  others.  May  you,  dear  friend, 
be  granted  health  and  vigor  for  many  more 
years,  particularly  as  you  now  concentrate  on 
preparing  a  comprehensive  catalogue  of  these 
treasures  that  you  have,  often  with  personal 
hardship,  brought  together  from  far  and  wide! 


Mr.  E.  Callahan,  Rev.  Drnd.  A.  D.  Scheible  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Jean  Callahan.  Drnd.  Scheible  has  been  assistant  to 
Prof.  Voobus  on  several  exploration  journeys  in  Syria  and 
Turkey. 


A  Visio  n  of  the  Institute  Fulfilled 

by  PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  VOOBUS 


Your  Grace,  Archbishop  Athanasius 
Samuel,  President  Dr.Wm.  Lesher  and  Mrs. 
Lesher,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Palmquist,  very 
honored  guests,  colleagues  at  the  university  and 
colleagues  of  the  faculty  of  this  school,  students 
and  friends,  Americans  of  different 
backgrounds,  Jewish,  German,  Syrian,  Coptic 
and  Estonian,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

I  am  overwhelmed  by  the  presence  of  so 
many  good  friends.  All  this  has  a  special  mean¬ 
ing  to  me  during  these  days. 


I  am  so  grateful  to  see  here  His  Grace,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Athanasius  Samuel,  whom  1  first  met 
not  in  this  country  but  in  Mardin  in  Eastern 
Turkey,  for  whom  I  have  a  deep  respect  not 
only  for  his  spiritual  and  pastoral  care  for  his 
scattered  flock  but  also  for  his  contribution  in 
the  area  of  manuscript  studies.  His  name  will  be 
connected  forever  with  the  story  of  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls. 

I  am  very  happy  about  the  presence  of  Prof. 
A.  Guillaumont  here.  The  memories  of  many 
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kindnesses  and  great  generosity  which  he  and 
Mrs.  Guillaumont  have  offered  to  me,  I  cherish 
dearly.  By  the  way,  they  both  constitute  a  team 
in  this  area  of  research.  I  gratefully  remember 
how  Prof.  Guillaumont’s  generosity  made  possh 
ble  my  trip  to  attend  a  congress  of  Syriac 
Studies  at  Chantilly  near  Paris  some  years  ago. 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  surprise  to  see  Prof.  B. 
Metzger  of  Princeton  who  made  an  unexpected 
appearance  in  order  to  participate  in  these 
festivities.  We  have  been  very  close,  laboring 
side  by  side  in  the  area  of  New  Testament  tex- 
tual  history,  and  we  have  a  common  love  for 
the  early  versions  of  it. 

Tu  ro  of  my  colleagues  of  the  faculty  of  this 
school  must  be  singled  out.  One  is  Professor  W. 
Fuerst  who  has  not  only  had  the  founding  of 
the  institute  on  his  heart  but  who  in  the  spirit 
of  perseverance  has  continued  with  efforts 
towards  it.  His  presentation  reveals  a  man  who 
is  keeping  silent  over  his  own  vital  role  but 
cherishes  pure  joy  over  the  accomplishment  as 
such.  The  other  colleague  is  Prof.  R.  Fischer 
who  has  shared  the  same  concern.  The  same 
colleague  who  took  on  himself  to  carry  the 
burden  of  preparing  a  Festschrift  volume  honor- 
ing  my  work,  spoke  yesterday  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues.  I  am  deeply  touched  by  such  a  spirit 
of  warmth  and  affection.  I  can  think  of  no  bet¬ 
ter  response  than  to  double  my  efforts.  Accept 
this  solemn  promise  for  my  thanks. 

There  is  one  among  us  here  whose  part 
must  be  mentioned  on  this  particular  occasion. 
My  wife,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  courage  in  all 
kinds  of  difficult  situations,  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  has  contributed  her  essential  share  by 
enduring  valiantly  the  deprivation  of  so  many 
good  things  in  life  which  other  wives  enjoy  so 
freely,  sharing  all  the  hardships  which  explora¬ 
tion,  research  and  publication  projects  have 
demanded,  and  in  addition  all  the  hardships 
and  burdens  which  our  borrowed  life  in 
freedom  has  laid  upon  us. 

I  will  try  to  convey  to  you  what  is  on  my 
heart  on  this  occasion.  First,  it  is  something 
marvellous  and  elating  to  think  of  a  vision 
finally  fulfilled.  And  what  a  vision!  It  has  a  very 
long  pre-history.  More  than  40  years  ago  as  a 
very  young  scholar  in  my  youthful  enthusiasm  1 


conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  Syriac  Institute 
at  the  University  of  Tartu  in  order  to  foster 
research  in  this  area.  Indeed,  this  was  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  exuberant  enthusiasm  when  my 
research  very  early  had  led  me  to  exciting 
discoveries  which  opened  up  new  vistas,  novel 
avenues  and  virgin  terrains.  These  results  were 
so  overwhelming  that  they  determined  the 
course  of  my  entire  scholarly  life.  I  conceived 
not  only  grand  plans  and  research  projects  for 
my  own  manifold  undertakings  but  also  such 
grand  plans  whose  realization  demanded  team 
work. 

All  these  labors  and  materials,  as  well  as 
preparations,  plans  and  hopes  had  to  be  left 
under  the  ruins  of  the  calamities  brought  about 
the  by  Soviets’  insatiable  hunger  for  destruction. 
Twice  I  had  to  tear  myself  away  from  these 
treasures.  The  last  time  was  in  September  1944, 
when  for  the  second  time  the  hour  of  departure 
from  my  treasures  came,  and  I  put  into  my 
refugee  bag  what  little  I  could.  I  put  it  there  not 
so  much  because  I  hoped  to  escape  even  at  such 
a  late  moment  and  continue  and  eventually 
restore  the  lost  materials,  but  simply  because 
too  much  of  my  life  and  energy  had  been  in¬ 
vested  in  this  research. 

I  think  that  in  the  light  of  these  remarks 
you  will  und^  "md  with  what  sense  of  urgency 
I  have  to  ado  I  consider  it  an  im¬ 
measurable  gift  of  grace  on  the  part  of  God 
Almight  to  have  been  permitted  against  all 
hopes  to  continue  my  undertakings,  and  to 
carry  on  this  exploration  in  such  a  grand  scale 
and  to  accomplish  an  undertaking  for  which  so 
often  the  hope  had  vanished.  Indeed,  I  have 
been  filling  the  treasure  chambers  of  learning 
w  ith  new  gems,  jewels  and  pearls,  full  of  il¬ 
lumination  and  inspiration.  And  now  even  my 
vision  is  finally  fulfilled  in  the  founding  of  the 
Syriac  Institute.  Indeed,  God’s  mercy  is  so  great, 
so  totally  inexplicable,  so  mysterious  that  it  lies 
beyond  the  range  of  human  grasp.  My  heart  is 
filled  with  overwhelming  sentiments  and  awe 
regarding  the  inscrutable  ways  of  God 
Almighty. 

So  that  the  vision  could  be  fulfilled  we  are 
all  in  debt  to  the  gentlemen  of  Milwaukee,  Mr. 
Carl  Swenson  and  his  friends:  Messrs.  David 
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Anderson,  William  J.  Grede,  John  E.  Koenitzer, 
Henry  W.  Luedtke  and  Arthur  W.  Riemer.  I 
bow  before  the  nobility  of  their  spirit  and  the 
magnanimity  of  their  mind.  They  have  set  up  a 
fund  which  allows  me  to  continue  my  explora- 
tion  to  supplement  my  collection  of  manuscript 
sources  and  eventually  to  complete  all  the 
undertakings,  and  in  addition  to  all  these  tasks 
to  prepare  lists,  handlists  and  catalogues  of  all 
these  manuscript  riches.  I  am  rejoicing  that 
thereby  these  gentlemen  have  set  up  a  lasting 
monument  in  the  realm  of  learning,  and  they 
will  be  remembered  for  their  accomplishment. 

The  founding  of  the  Syriac  Institute  con' 
stitutes  a  very  serious  moment  in  my  life.  As 
these  riches  which  I  have  gathered  diligently, 
tended  carefully,  fostered  tenderly  — as  they  leave 
my  hands  and  move  out  of  my  study  at  our 
home  and  become  the  heart  of  the  Institute  of 
Syriac  Manuscript  Studies,  how  can  I  convey  to 


you  what  moves  me  so  deeply  in  this  moment? 
My  feelings  which  cannot  be  expressed  ade- 
quately  in  words  may  be  conveyed  to  you 
graphically.  I  am  reminded  here  of  an  episode 
told  by  John  Ruskin,  the  famous  British  author. 
One  night  in  his  later  years  he  sat  at  the  win- 
dow  watching  a  lamplighter  who,  with  torch  in 
hand,  was  lighting  the  lamps  on  a  distant  hill. 
The  man  himself  could  not  be  seen  but  each 
light  would  gleam  as  it  was  lighted.  His  course 
could  be  traced  by  the  lights  he  left  burning. 

When  I  think  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  true  academic  teacher,  of  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  research  in  so  many  areas,  of  the  ac¬ 
complishments  in  the  advancement  of  learning, 
of  the  increase  of  the  reputation  of  this  place  of 
higher  learning,  I  quietly  accept  the  role  of  a 
lamplighter  who  himself  could  not  be  seen  — but 
I  know  that  the  lights  will  gleam  and  continue 
to  gleam. 


Prof.  A  Voobus  and  Prof.  A.  Guillaumont  viewing  the  collection  in  the  new  In¬ 
stitute. 
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